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Tue delegates to the adjourned Conference at Lausanne, which 
is to meet on April 23, are gathering as I write. It is impossible, 
therefore, to prophesy what they may do or how they may act. 
Enough has happened, however, to give occasion for a brief 
recapitulation of the original situation as it developed at Lau- 
sanne. Then the difficult condition in which Americans find 
themselves may become clearer. Furthermore, there are the 
fundamental factors which must continue to affect the entire 
question of the relations of the United States to the new Turkey. 

The first Conference at Lausanne was notable in that, while it 
did not produce an agreement, it exposed at least two clear 
examples of Turkish diplomacy. The pledges given by the 
Angora Government to Soviet Russia in respect to the régime to 
be adopted for the Straits were speedily abandoned by the Turks. 
The agreement which was not signed at Lausanne but which was 
practically secured regarding the Straits was opposed by Soviet 
Russia. It was tempestuously denounced by Chicherin on 
February 1. He declared: “If the convention is signed without 
Russia, the Ukraine, and Georgia, the latter will retain an entirely 
free hand and complete liberty of action. If certain Powers sign 
this convention without Russia, the Ukraine, and Georgia, the 
Straits question remains and will remain open.” 

This was in accord with the pledges mutually given by both 
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Russia and Turkey in the treaty signed at Moscow on March 16, 
1921. .Then they had declared for “international regulation 
concerning the Black Sea and the Dardanelles” by a special 
conference to be composed of “‘delegates of the littoral states, 
provided that the decision made by this Commission shall not in 
any way encroach upon the complete sovereignty of Turkey, nor 
upon the security of Turkey, or of its capital Constantinople”. 
This pledge Turkey had now disregarded and was ready to sign a 
convention which Russia refused. Under the circumstances a 
breach in the Russo-Turkish united front was apparent. 

The terms of this agreement have been published in the press. 
They do not seem to encroach on Turkish sovereignty except in 
so far as they recognize that in a general way the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus are an international 
highway open to a limited naval force. “Turkey has no responsi- 
bility in regard to the number of foreign war vessels which pass 
through the Straits”; and an international commission is charged 
with the duty of enforcing the régime of the Straits. Practically 
in time of peace the number of warships which may pass through 
is limited to three ships none of which is to be more than 10,000 
tons in size. Otherwise navigation was to be free though subject 
to the regulations of the Commission. Russia declared that she 
could not accept this arrangement particularly as in time of war 
a belligerent naval force might enter the Black Sea. She declared 
it was an invitation to her to arm herself for naval warfare in the 
Black Sea. It was, therefore, clear that by the acceptance of the 
views of the Powers the Turks had broken with Soviet Russia on 
this question of the Straits. 

A second example of Turkish diplomacy came out in connection 
with France. During the early stages of the Conference it was 
apparent that in view of the special position accorded to the 
French by the so-called “Bouillon treaty” of October, 1921, 
France had cast herself for the réle of Turkey’s best friend. Back 
of this lay the long rivalry between England and France in the 
Near East. British support of the Greeks, long after they had 
any real chance of success and in spite of official Allied warnings, 
had brought the representatives of the two Powers perilously 
close toa breach. Throughout 1921—1922 the French had on the 
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contrary made the best of the situation. Arms and money had 
gone to the Turks from French sources as well as from Russia. 
The treaty signed by M. Bouillon had surrendered to the Turks 
southern Cilicia and a strip of northern Syria along which lay the 
line of the Baghdad Railway as a boundary. In return for this 
the French had received letters which held forth to them the 
prospect of economic advantages in Anatolia for which they 
had long intrigued. They were to secure the preference in con- 
cessions for railway lines, mineral rights, etc., and in the opening 
up of the interior. Consequently, both as a measure of economy 
and in view of the advantages which they were to gain, the 
French had given up to the Turks territory which they held as 
a mandatory under the League of Nations. 

The news of this treaty sadly disturbed the conclaves of the 
Washington Conference. We all recall the bitterness with which 
the British spoke unofficially of the French at that time. Add to 
this the fact that, after the burning of Smyrna when the British 
made their stand at Chanak, the French practically deserted the 
Entente. M. Bouillon went to the Near East again and was 
effusively greeted by his friends the now triumphant and bellig- 
erent Turks. Only the calmness and skill with which General 
Harington handled affairs at Mudania saved the situation and 
prevented a Turkish outburst which might have cost thousands 
of lives and possibly the destruction of Constantinople itself. 

Under such circumstances the French came to the Lausanne 
Conference. For the first few weeks the Turkish and French 
delegations were extremely cordial. Later the French apparently 
made an offer of a separate peace with Turkey. This was refused 
by the Turks. Furthermore, during the weeks which have 
passed since the Conference broke up, the Chester concession as 
voted by the National Assembly at Angora has given to an 
American group the position of priority with regard to railways 
and mineral concessions which the French had supposed was 
theirs under previous agreements. This marked the collapse 
of the promises made to the French by the Turks. At present 
French anger has shown itself in the press and by protests de- 
livered by the French High Commissioner, General Pellé, to the 
Angora Government. In short, at least for the moment, the 
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French policy which has been pursued in the Near East for the 
past two years seems to have tumbled like a house of cards. 

Soviet Russia and France have, therefore, to consider again the 
faith that they put in the word of the Turkish Government. So 
there remains for the future the warning now given before all the 
world that treaties, pledges, promises are as nothing to the new 
Turkish régime at Angora. This in itself is strong evidence that 
the Turks have not changed their traditional policy as regards 
Europe. The old Turkish authorities maintained an absolutely 
callous attitude toward the fulfillment of treaty obligations in 
time past. Their continued existence depended not on such 
things but on the divisions and rivalries of the great Christian 
Powers of Europe. At the close of the Lausanne Conference in 
early February, when the new Turks had waited in vain for a rift 
between them, the influence and prestige of England were such 
that, in spite of earlier and private French suggestions, the Turks 
retired to consider the matter afresh. 

A third element in the situation was British policy as repre- 
sented by Lord Curzon. The Foreign Secretary had a difficult 
task which he seems to have carried out with the sternness of a 
man who knows that he is beaten but who cannot abandon the 
habit of lecturing even his successful opponent. All the work 
which he and his assistants had put on the treaty of Sévres had 
gone for naught. He had indeed used the Allied meeting of the 
previous March to modify those original terms. Now that he was 
free from the tempestuous control of Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister, and once more master in his own house, he dealt with 
the facts in the case as they were. He terrified Ismet Pasha; but 
the clarity of his statements and the rapidity with which, thanks 
to an able staff, he diagnosed the situation helped him to wind up 
the Conference with the trappings of victory. Great Britain 
alone emerged from Lausanne with increased prestige. Indeed it 
was by a process of elimination and concentration, which filled 
even the Turks with respect, that Lord Curzon cleared the table. 
He irritated everyone but everyone respected him. Finally, 
at the informal meeting of the delegates on February 4, 
when Lord Curzon argued with the Turks in the endeavor to 
secure a decision, there was more than a chance that the Turks 
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would sign. They did not; but Great Britain had gone to the 
limit of concession. The Turks respected them and left Lausanne 
anxious for the renewal of friendly relations with Great Britain. 

These terms to which the Allies finally brought themselves were 
in reality based largely on the hypothesis which the authorities 
at Angora have created. Mustapha Kemal Pasha is a Turkish 
George Washington according to the notion of the day in Ana- 
tolia. He and his immediate associates are anxious to free them- 
selves from the incubus of the Koran and are in reality agnostics 
or free-thinkers. There is not in truth any religious fanaticism 
at the root of their opposition to the Christians. It is national- 
ism rampant which is responsible for the stand they have taken. 
As far as they personally are concerned Islam is a convenient 
platform on which to stand. It appeals to the populace and to 
the religious leaders of whom they cannot afford to lose sight. 
Indeed the Jewish elements in the entourage are rather conspicu- 
ous. At Lausanne the ex-Grand Rabbi was almost notable and 
he was anxious to be friendly with Americans as he hoped to be 
appointed the new Ambassador at Washington. The Khalif at 
Constantinople is friendly to foreigners. There is much talk of a - 
religious character going on in Turkey today and some discussion 
as to the possibility of providing for the Young Turks moral 
substitutes for the lack of teaching and of inspiration now 
offered by the practice of Islam. 

Under such circumstances the demands of the Turks for the 
abolition of the capitulations would seem reasonable were it not 
for the facts that an entire nation cannot change its character 
over night and that the nation as a whole is itself woefully igno- 
rant. The Turkish peasant is, as heretofore, a pleasant sort of 
fellow. He is rudimentary, however, when it comes to the ques- 
tion of mine and thine and has inclinations toward rape and the 
use of the knife. His conception of the world at large is probably 
about that of an eight year old child. The more or less educated 
classes have acquired the veneer of Levantine society, which is 
probably the most corrupt and degrading civilization of which we 
know. Add to this the tradition of dishonesty and of lying that 
has permeated the official Turk in his dealings with Christians. 
Personally the Turk of the upper classes has strong inclinations 
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toward honesty but generally the habits of deceit and of graft are 
too much for him. 

Now comes a group of high minded patriots who are deter- 
mined to rid their land of the pest of foreign intrigue and who use 
the sword ruthlessly and with determination. They demand and 
secure the ending of the capitulatory system. They objected to 
any transitional period but the final draft of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne provides for a special body of conseillers légistes who would 
sit on the bench with the Turkish judges in cases affecting Allied 
subjects. Any Allied subject who is arrested by Turkish officials 
can claim the right to be taken before such a conseiller légiste 
within forty-eight hours. Together with a body of Turkish 
officials these conseiillers are to draft judicial reforms and they are 
appointed by the Turkish Government during the transitional 
period of five years. At the end of five years the entire régime of 
justice is by implication to be left to the Turks. To be sure the 
Turks on their part promise full protection of life and liberty 
and freedom of worship for all inhabitants without distinction 
of race, religion or language. Equality before the law and 
freedom for the establishment of schools and religious insti- 
tutions subject to Turkish law is guaranteed. 

And here ‘is the fundamental question. Can the peoples of 
Turkey, can the foreigners living in Turkey, trust to Turkish law 
for justice? Has not the lesson for centuries been that the Turks 
do not keep their word? How even if the chief administrators 
are intent on justice can their inferiors be trusted to carry out the 
laws? The record of the past is against any such assumption. 
To people coming back from the Near East, from Lausanne, or 
from conferences with Turkish representatives I have put the 
question “‘Has the Turk really changed? Can he be trusted with 
the administration of a modern state?” Invariably from persons 
of the most diverse interests and types the answer is emphatically 
“No, he cannot”. Some add “but he is trying”. 

The hypothesis on which the treaty of Lausanne is built is that 
the record of the repeated violations of the treaty of Paris of 1856 
is forgotten and that the pledges given to the Congress of Berlin 
have been kept. It is a theory on which the lives of thousands on 
thousands of Armenians have been sacrificed. It is the illusion 
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by which foreign representatives in Constantinople can still look 
to Angora for honor or truth. The verdict of history is rather 
that the only elemental power which the Turk can recognize is 
force. He can be made to keep his word and that is the only way 
his tawdry promises are worth even a scrap of paper. 

Has, therefore, the treaty of Lausanne any element in it which 
may compel the administration to maintain it once they have 
accepted it? 

The apparent abandonment of Constantinople as a capital and 
the plan for the construction of the “perfect city” as a new seat 
of government in the interior of Anatolia has removed the Turks 
from the reach of battleships. No European Power is likely to 
send an expeditionary army into Angora. The force, therefore, 
that could be applied to compel the Turk to keep his promises 
must be of a different sort from that usually applied. 

The truth is that the appeal through which even the terms of 
the treaty of Lausanne could be enforced is that of self interest. 
Once the Turk can be made to understand that his own existence 
is dependent on the fulfillment of the obligation there may be 
some chance of securing that. For such reasons the moral and 
economic education of the greater portion of the ruling class is 
essential. Today, as the ring that runs affairs at Angora well 
knows, their power is not secure. They possibly would have 
signed the peace if they could have been sure of the support of 
the National Assembly. In Angora are fanatical elements which 
would sweep the Turks to even greater heights of folly than they 
have hitherto shown. Much, therefore, depends on the solidifi- 
cation of the authority of the existing administration. 

The present government at Angora has to keep an eye on the 
mosque preachers and cannot for its own safety abandon too 
openly or too hastily the tenets of the Koran. At the moment 
the notion that statues of Turkish heroes could be erected in the 
new capital is evidence that the Angora Turks have already 
travelled a long way from the traditional and orthodox interpre- 
tation of the Koran. Their treatment of the question of the 
Khalifate has also skillfully separated two incompatible elements. 
They found “‘themselves bearing the burden of an empire which 
was at once a religious necessity and a political impossibility”. 
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They, therefore, on November 1, 1922, declared that the National 
Assembly was sovereign but elected the heir apparent to the 
Sultanate to be Khalif. The present head of the Sunni Moslems, 
who according to all accounts is a liberal himself and is not trou- 
bled by any save the technical requirements of Islam, is, conse- 
quently, installed at Constantinople. There he may remain 
away from the real political life of Turkey to paint his pictures 
and to attend the Friday services for the edification of the 
Faithful. 

Such religious questions are, however, subordinate to the 
economic problem which confront the Turks. The economic 
clauses of the treaty were, indeed, the cause of its rejection last 
February. The essential article in dispute was No. 94. This 
reads in part: 


Allied subjects holding concessions granted before October 29th, 1914, by 
the Ottoman Government or any local authority in territory remaining Turkish 
under the present treaty, shall be replaced by the Turkish Government in 
complete possession of the rights and shall undertake all the obligations 
resulting from the original concession contract and any subsequent agreements 
prior to October 29th, 1914. 


This would restore the validity of all the old concessions. It is 
directly opposed to the policy and ideas of the Angora Govern- 
ment which sought to free itself from practically all of the old 
obligations. Other articles were also opposed but the major fact 
is that the new Turkish Government would like to start afresh. 

In order to complicate the situation and to bring, if possible, 
a new element to bear, the Chester grant had added to it the 
sections which included the lines of railway to Mosul and that 
from Samsun to Sivas. The Turks hoped in this way to persuade 
the United States to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. The 
territory of Mosul, which was in dispute between Turkey and 
Great Britain, is now part of the mandated territory of Meso- 
potamia or Irak. The Turks are not now sovereign there and 
this portion of the Chester concession is, therefore, of no value in 
case the present British forces remain in Irak. The line to Sivas 
together with the construction of harbor works at Samsun were, 
it is claimed, originally granted to the French. They made a 
loan to the Turks on the strength of this concession and conse- 
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quently it remains to be seen what disposal will be made of the 
matter. At present the Chester grant seems to have been a 
clumsy attempt on the part of the Turks to lug in the United 
States. 

The spirit and intent of the Chester grant is, however, the 
essence of Turkish policy. The improvement of communica- 
tions, the installation of telephone and telegraph lines, in short 
the modernization of Turkey on a large scale are all part and 
parcel of the grand scheme. Everything is there except the 
men and the money. These may come. The framework for a 
modern State is being planned; but the essential spirit, the moral 
qualities, and the vigor of soul that really make a nation must 
be imported. It remains to be seen whether such elements can 
be brought in. That the Turks have turned to the United States 
for such a programme is interesting in itself. 

It is in reality a remarkable tribute to the reputation of the 
Americans who have been most closely associated with the Turks 
for a hundred years, the American missionaries. No American 
business man can go into the Near East today and have his word 
accepted and his honesty trusted except as the indirect result of 
the patient and often apparently unproductive work of the teach- 
ers, doctors, and preachers of the American institutions and 
societies in Turkey. That is a consideration which bankers, 
admirals, and tobacco and oil men do not clearly appreciate. The 
flag has been kept flying and the reputation of the United States 
maintained by the moral reputation of the men and women 
associated with American colleges and missionary work through- 
out the Near East. The fact that our political intentions are nil as 
regards the territory of Turkey has been abundantly shown and 
the element of our distance from Turkish waters has assisted us. 

Under such circumstances there must come to those who are 
now charged with the decision the difficult problem of the con- 
tinuance of American work under novel conditions. Modern 
nationalism is impatient and peremptory in its commands. It is 
also greatly affected by the propagandist who has assertions to 
make that have not a particle of evidence behind them. The 
claim, therefore, that American missionaries have been largely 
responsible for Armenian nationalism and for the Armenian 
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conspiracies against Turkey is largely false. The work of the 
missionaries has led, among the Armenians, to an appreciation of 
liberal institutions but that was inevitable. The Turks them- 
selves are now eager for the very things which the missionaries 
have represented in their daily lives. The charge that the 
Armenian national movement is due directly to the teachings and 
propaganda of the missionary worker during the past century is 
ridiculous. When an American makes such an assertion he de- 
liberately attacks the character of a work which is in reality 
responsible for the high reputation that Americans have held in 
Turkey. 

Now, however, the issue of the Armenians is a closed one as 
far as missionaries in Turkey are concerned. The Turks settled 
the problem of Armenian nationalism and deprived the missions 
of their clientele by getting rid of the Armenians. I question 
whether there are more than 75,000 adult Armenians, including 
those scattered about in various camps, who are now left alive 
in Turkey. The Armenian question except as a matter of relief 
is now dead by decapitation. Under such circumstances, with 
their work cut down and their scholars either dead or scattered, 
the question is whether the missionaries are to continue in 
Turkey. 

At present no policy has been decided on by the mission 
authorities. They have received urgent requests to relocate 
some of their institutions in Greece for which the King has as- 
sured them free land would be granted. This may be done; but 
the question as to Turkey remains. The verdict of the men and 
women in the field is beyond a doubt in favor of continuing their 
work. As Dr. Barton records in The Congregationalist of April 
12: “To them to abandon the Near East was unthinkable.” 
The value of the mission property is considerable; and to abandon 
the Turkish missions which have been the exclusive field of 
American endeavor for about a century would seem to be a mis- 
take. The chances are, therefore, that the decision will be to 
carry on at least for a time. 

This of course raises the question of the schools under the pro- 
posed new educational law. The project for this law, which is in 
reality a cabinet ordinance of 1915, is now under discussion. I 
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understand that Robert College has accepted the principle of the 
bill but there has been a request by some for modification as to a 
few of the regulations. Adnan Bey, who is now acting represent- 
ative of Angora at Constantinople and who is the husband of 
that remarkable Turkish woman Halidé Hanoum, is, together 
with his wife, a former teacher or student in American insti- 
tutions at Constantinople. His influence may be counted on 
to mitigate the difficulties of the present transitional period. 
Robert College and the Constantinople College for Girls will of 
course continue to do their work. They have assisted in the 
education of Bulgarians, Armenians, and Greeks. Now their 
new opportunity may come as schools for the training of Turks. 

There remains the entire question of how the United States 
Government is to face the new government at Angora. This is 
obviously a matter affecting both Lusiness interests and mission- 
ary and educational institutions. At Lausanne Ismet Pasha 
expressed the desire that American educational work should 
continue. Eventually this would require some form of treaty 
protection. As yet the United States has not accepted the abo- 
lition of the capitulations. Our own treaty relations with Turkey 
are at present practically under the most favored nation clause. 
A new treaty would require careful and specific mention of the 
American institutions and the elaboration of clauses which would 
protect our business interests. So far as can be determined those 
interests have not as yet requested a new treaty. Certainly 
nothing can be done until the situation at Lausanne clears up. 
There is, furthermore, the fundamental question as to whether 
the Turks can keep to any treaty which they may sign. If any 
government in the world would seem to be on trial today it is the 
Turkish. Certainly the moral issue is entirely on the side of 
waiting and testing the new régime. To accept the Turks into 
the family of nations is a step which requires consideration; and 
it is open to serious doubt whether the time has come for a favor- 


able decision. 
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THE CAUSES OF IRISH UNREST 


BY DARRELL FIGGIS 


[It will be remembered that Mr. Darrell Figgis was for seven years one of the 
leaders of the Sinn Fein Party, and that during the time of the Black and Tan 
Terror he, with the other léaders, lived in hourly peril of his life. Indeed, on 
one famed occasion he was put to the ordeal of seeing the rope prepared for his 
hanging, when he had fallen into the hands of one of these men mad with drink. 
In the elections of last June, however, he broke with Sinn Fein over the Mich- 
ael Collins-De Valera Pact, and was returned at the head of the poll for County 
Dublin, receiving the largest vote in Ireland. He was Chairman of the Con- 
vention that drafted the Free State Constitution, and is now one of the most 
prominent members of its Legislature. In this article, writing out of his full 
and special knowledge, he throws a striking light on the present troubles in 
Ireland.—Tue Eprrors.] 


At the outset it is essential to get out of mind one persistent 
fallacy, the causes for the dissemination of which lie in history. 
It is that Ireland is, and has ever been, given over to special and 
peculiar forms of perversity, and therefore cannot be accounted 
for by the rules that ordinarily apply to mankind. It would in- 
deed be odd if it were to be found that these rules fell inoperative 
at the threshold of Irish consciousness: that Irish nature was, if 
not persistently superhuman, at least pertinaciously extra-hu- 
man. A new and remarkable field of inquiry would be opened; 
and in fact Science might with justice be reproached that it had 
for so long neglected separate study of this new race of Martians. 
For everywhere, whatever fresh facet of Irish character history 
has turned to the light, the quaint assumption has always been 
that here is another extraordinary quality of this quite strange 
and altogether remarkable people. Either (so runs the legend) 
they are uncompromising idealisis as never were uncompromis- 
ing idealists before; or their foolhardy courage is of a foolhardi- 
ness peculiar to itself; or they are undiluted, mischievous crimi- 
nals of an unplumbed and unplumbable depth of mischief and 
perversity unimaginable. 
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All this is, of course, mere nonsense: There are no such al- 
together exceptional races. Our human nature everywhere is 
compact of the same elements; and if the parts are variously 
mixed, the ingredients are the same. It reacts to the same 
causes. It is operated upon by the same laws. And to under- 
stand its curious displays it is necessary first to examine these 
causes and laws, and not to give hostages to ignorance and super- 
stition by supposing the incredible. 

There is, indeed, nothing incredible about the present position 
in Ireland. What would be incredible, rather, is if, given the 
same causes, any greatly different result had been attained. It is 
of course true that the Irish people have a distinct racial person- 
ality; but it is also true that had any other people passed through 
the same experience, they would today be in much the same case 
as the Irish. And inasmuch as Today, besides being the child 
of Yesterday, is the father of Tomorrow, before there can be any 
attempt to read the future, it is essential to tell the past, and so 
seize the continuity of events. 

When it is looked at in this way, the present unrest in Ireland 
will be seen to fall into its right place, without the summoning 
of gnomes of evil to explain the mystery. It is not my intention 
to travel far backward in any detail. It is not necessary to do so. 
A brief survey is enough to enable one to catch the sequence of 
which the present troubles are but the outcome. 


I 


It will be admitted that seldom in the history of the world has 
the constitution of a nation been conceived under less promising 
circumstances. Yet even in this Ireland is not exceptional. 
Most nations that have founded new constitutions during these 
past few years have done so under conditions of upheaval and 
war, social and political. Indeed, in the nature of things, the 
prescription of a new constitution implies a period of disorder, 
either immediately preceding or then existent. Otherwise, it 
would generally happen, a new constitution would not be re- 
quired; for a new constitution supposes that new sanctions 
and a new authority are necessary, under perhaps new forms 
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of political and social organization, for laws and combina- 
tions of necessity that are as old as the first groupings of 
humankind together. 

In the case of Ireland, however, this previous decay of au- 
thority had lasted a very long time. There is not, within the 
range of my reading, any country that can even distantly ap- 
proach the experience of Ireland in this matter. Out of seven 
centuries of dogged, intermittent war, many periods of which 
were continued for long stretches of years together, the first three, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth, were spent under a fairly 
authoritative inland order, into the side of which the barb of a 
disputing outland order had stuck, threatening the very life by 
which it existed. The next two, the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
were spent under conditions of war that no historian has yet had 
the hardihood to defend, when the inland order was torn up by 
its roots, and an alien ascendancy planted in the country as land- 
lords, taking rents from a people who until then had owned the 
land they tilled. The next century, the eighteenth, was spent 
by the nation in a state of acknowledged outlawry, in a misery 
and squalor that, despite the accounts of travellers, remain al- 
most unbelievable. And the next, the nineteenth, was spent in 
almost unceasing revolt, revolt of one form or another, revolt 
that sprang, in all its forms, from an angry repudiation of the 
political and social and economic State that held sway in the 
country, and rebellion against the forms of law by which that 
State was maintained. 

It was to this continuity that the Treaty of 1921 succeeded. 
It may be complained that this is to go back a long way in search 
for the causes of the present trouble. But it must be remembered 
that in no country today have law and order been given from 
the flame-clothed heights of a Sinai. They are the bequests of 
tradition, of experience remembered in the blood, of venerable 
practice and habit. In Ireland, however, experience, tradition, 
practice and habit, all run the other way. Law and order, in- 
stead of being a mystic good, have been a mysterious evil, 
against which children have been taught to rebel, in veneration 
of antiquity and in hope for the future of their country. In 
other countries an unarmed policeman has been clothed with 
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so mysterious an authority that his very appearance brings 
a majesty and begets a fear that no soldier in the full panoply 
of war can arouse. In Ireland a policeman has been regarded 
as an enemy-soldier. He has been armed and equipped in 
this expectation. No majesty about him. So far from being 
the will of the people incarnate, he has represented the thwart- 
ing of the people’s will; and even when he pursued acknowl- 
edged criminals, he was left to his pursuit alone, because of 
the memory that he would be as willing to pursue acknowledged 
patriots. 

These things cannot be forgotten in an hour or undone in a 
day. What other nations have slowly built up, cannot be 
wrought in Ireland in the twinkling of an eye. It can only be 
wrought by conscious teaching and conscious effort, under the 
most favourable conditions, which Ireland (for reasons yet to be 
examined) has been denied. Where other peoples rely on the 
unconscious memory, Ireland must for many years rely on con- 
scious effort and deliberate will. And chiefly it must be done by 
singular and reciprocal confidence between Government and 
people. For where the conscious effort is invoked the utmost 
publicity is required. Naturally. For in other countries Gov- 
ernment may retain its secrets of State, and the people will con- 
tinue to trust, for they have developed that habit. But, since 
in Ireland the very contrary habit has been developed, there can 
be no secrets. Affairs of State must be the noise of the market- 
place, lest silence and reticence, proper elsewhere, breed suspi- 
cion, or at least undermine that confidence that is the best secu- 
rity of all States. 

Here too, perhaps, Ireland has not been as well served as might 
have been expected. The circumstances are largely to blame, 
but these circumstances cannot bear the whole blame. Inex- 
perience, no doubt, is most to blame—inexperience, and excessive 
reliance on the forms and practices of Government in other 
countries, where the unconscious can successfully be invoked as 
it cannot in Ireland. Among us, yet awhile, the left hand must 
know what the right hand doeth, or it will not codperate with the 
right hand in the perfect functions of the body politic. For we 
are learning a new game, and cannot yet rely upon our reficxes. 





| 
| 
| 
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II 


So the history of Ireland, noble in many ways, and of a con- 
stancy of purpose, indomitable and undefeated in the darkest of 
places, has told against us, as it must inevitably have told 
against us, in this the beginning of a new day. The Constitution 
of the Free State not only, as in the foundation of new constitu- 
tions elsewhere, creates new sanctions, authorities and organiza- 
tions for old laws and necessities, but it has actually to create 
recognition of those laws and necessities. It has to undo the 
teaching of history; and that is a hard, a formidable, withal a 
most necessary, task to accomplish. 

It could have been accomplished, as it happened, I believe, in 
a very short space of time, but for other causes nearer to our own 
day. For the latest phase of our age-old war brought new forces 
into existence. It was desperately fought; and all history teaches 
that every desperately fought war produces terrible reactions. 
Only a little barrier separates our proud human nature from the 
beast; and when anger, fury, blood-letting and the accursed habit 
of destruction have broken that barrier, only with difficulty will 
it be built again. Every nation today knows that. They may 
praise their war-heroes, but they know them; and the more re- 
flective of those heroes know themselves, and curse the loosening 
of the beast in themselves. 

In Ireland, however, the war was of a peculiar kind. It was 
guerrilla warfare. It was not fought by disciplined phalanxes or 
by deployed armies, that could be moved on command and called 
back by command. It was man against man, and band against 
band, acting on both sides (though to differing degrees) largely 
on local initiative. Hunters and hunted changed places by swift 
turns in the same place, according to their local skill and enter- 
prise. Knowing this, in the desperate odds with which the flight 
was ever weighed, they struck not only at one another, but at the 
other’s resources and bases, each in order that the other might be 
left helplessly in the open. 

I wish to be studious, even to fault, in the distribution of 
blame, as a strong partisan who bore his risks at that time 
may do without censure, -I am not now concerned with blame, 
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I am now merely concerned with the causes of a present situa- 
tion. For it was during these months that Ireland saw her 
villages and factories burned by her invaders, and her roads 
cut and her railroads destroyed by her defenders. Sights so 
seen are not easily forgotten. Practices so learned are not easily 
uprooted. 

Even in the most fortunate of circumstances, the fruits of such 
a war must surely have been gathered, whatever its outcome. 
It is a stern truth that men cannot sow darnel and harvest wheat. 
But in the meantime other causes were being created, though not 
in every case at our own will, the effects of which may now be 
seen. 


Ill 


For this last phase of our age-old war lasted from 1919 to 1921, 
and succeeded to the Great European War, of which it, in its 
turn, gathered the fruits. Of these, the most pregnant of con- 
sequences, in the outcome, was not that which, at the time, 
seemed to be significant. This was the effectual stemming of the 
stream of emigration. 

For seventy years Ireland’s most important, and most pitiful, 
form of export was of the youth to which all other nations look 
for the hope of their future. During the early part of that period 
that terrible emigration drained the country almost to death. 
In 1846 the population stood at 8,287,000. By 1913 it might 
normally have been expected to reach not less than 17,000,000; 
instead of which it fell to 4,379,000. These figures eloquently 
exhibit the nature of the injury done to the country. Yet this 
terrible result meant a further injury, not less deep. It meant 
that the nation ceased to expect to employ its youth. It is true, 
indeed, that during the latter part of these years, and especially 
during the new century as a consequence of Land Purchase, this 
outward stream dwindled. The figures fell to a comparatively 
low point by contrast with previous years. But the stream 
continued. The figures were still heavy, and out of all pro- 
portion to the experience of other nations. The evil habit, 
once established, continued. And it continued just where 
its consequences were of the worst. The middle-aged ceased 
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to go, as they once had gone; but the younger sons, and the 
daughters, went, and the country ceased to expect to find them 
employment. 

I put the case thus broadly. It is immaterial to my present 
argument whether they went because there was no employment, 
or whether there was no employment because they had formed 
the habit of going. The truth is, perhaps, a medley of both 
factors. Enough that they went, and that, had they remained, 
they would have swelled the ranks of the idle. 

During the European War, however, emigration was forbidden, 
and Irish emigrants at Liverpool were turned back. There was 
no Irish person of right feeling who did not regard this with joy, 
in spite of the suffering it may have caused at the time, and in 
spite of the indignation with which the unseemly scenes at the 
Liverpool quays were regarded during those weeks in 1915. For 
it meant that the fateful habit of many years was now rudely 
broken, and, having once been broken, that it would not be so 
easily resumed. But it meant also that Irish youth, at a most 
critical and impressionable time of life, would accumulate in 
idleness like waters in a land-locked lake, without being able to 
discharge itself into active streams of productive employmert. 

Here, too, history, that in other countries helps to smoothen 
difficulties, in Ireland hindered. Between 1915 and 1919, out 
of a population of rather over four and a quarter millions, 
about thirty thousand young men had accumulated, for many of 
whom there was no land, and no industries to absorb them into 
towns and cities, the few industries that existed being charged 
to the full. History had frustrated an industrial development 
in Ireland, and now when such a development was most need- 
ed, there were no channels to relieve a growing pressure that, 
whatever happened, could not but prove a menace to future 
peace. 

From one point of view, of which I have good cause not to be 
unmindful, this was a fortunate outcome. Without that growing 
pressure it is doubtful whether the last stage of the war for in- 
dependence could have been brought to success. None who took 
part in the political elections that laid the basis of that independ- 
ence, in 1917 and 1918, but must remember with a thrill of pride 
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how the enthusiasm and energy of youth transfigured the situa- 
tion. They made a new thing of elections. Instead of being, 
as till then they had been, matters of political craft, they became 
the emblazoning of a brave and beautiful banner. Youth became 
the emblem of an awakened nation, and sober age was enkindled 
by the new spirit, and sang the new songs of youth in street and 
road. ‘Till then, workers in political elections had been paid for 
their labour; but now youth rushed into the field, asking only to 
serve the national cause. Nothing could withstand the new 
tide that ran in the country, and carried to final success the Gen- 
eral Election of December, 1918, the consequence of which was 
the Declaration of Independence of January of the following 
year. 

Beneath this bravery, however, the menace of the future ran, 
as it could not, under the circumstances, help but run. And now 
menace was to be added to menace, also inevitable in the circum- 
stances. For the Declaration of Independence was a challenge 
by which it was necessary to stand. It required no mighty acu- 
men to perceive that it was a gage of war. Being accepted as such 
by the British Government, which sent to Ireland part of the ar- 
mies nowno longer needed on the Continent, who were better quali- 
fied to defend it than the new legions of youth by whose abundant 
service it had been made? Therefore arms were gathered into 
the country. The Irish Republican Army was placed on a war 
footing. And during three years of gathering fury and intensity 
guerrilla warfare was waged up and down the country, in lane- 
ways and highways, on mountains and throughout the country- 
side, till an armistice was called in the midsummer of 1921. 


IV 


Thus, when that Armistice was called, there were some thou- 
sands of young men, many of them little more than boys, in the 
country, between the receptive years of 17 to 22, who had never 
been employed, had never worked, were all armed, were all ac- 
customed to fend for themselves, and to act for themselves, on 
their own initiative in little bands and companies, all quick and 
ready shots, taking what they could get where they could get it, 
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bidding tomorrow care for itself and its concerns, and regarding 
danger lightly. Not all of them had fought consistently in the 
late war. Indeed, the active “flying columns” had at no time 
embraced more than a few thousand. But they were all armed 
and they were all idle, and they were all accustomed to scenes of 
fire, fury, and destruction. The bravest and the carefullest, the 
stoutest and the canniest, were alike in this, that they were 
armed, that they had not worked at any trade, and that there 
was practically no employment for which they could look. 
During the Armistice, when immediate danger was past, and 
the green uniform was seen on the streets without risk, and active 
recruiting and reorganization was undertaken with a view to the 
possible renewal of hostilities, many more of this idle youth (in- 
cluding thousands who had steered a careful course when danger 
was about) were enrolled and armed. These, in the nature of 
things, included some of the worst, and certainly the mosi rest- 
less, elements in the country; and added to the menace that al- 
ready existed a peril of the gravest kind. Their past records 
proved that no high motives had allured them, and testified to 
the assurance of grave troubles in the future, whatever the out- 
come of the negotiations that were then proceeding in London. 
Thus, when in the autumn of 1921 the Irish Plenipotentiaries 
went to London, a considerable armed force was being organized 
in Ireland, comprised of young men who were neither angels nor 
devils but (like the rest of humankind) with infinite capacities 
in both directions. The backbone of that army had fought a 
terrible war, with an unselfish heroism and simple devotion the 
like of which it would be difficult to parallel. For years, for ex- 
ample, orders were that when a man was caught he was not to 
recognize the court since it was an alien institution planted in 
Ireland in defiance of the people’s will. During these years it 
was a weekly occurrence, therefore, to see young men brought to 
trial who could never have been proved guilty by laws of evidence 
had they been impleaded; and who went cheerfully to heavy 
terms of imprisonment rather than recognize the British courts. 
Such men could have been lifted almost te any height of disci- 
pline and self-sacrifice. But they were all gunmen, imbued with 
gun-ethics; and there was no employment for them. They were 
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encompassed by no sure economic bulwark; and, for many of 
them, the revolver was the ultimate assurance of the morrow’s 
meal. They could therefore have fallen to almost any depth of 
indiscipline and spoliation. 

All lay with their leaders. Had those leaders, in the difficult 
transition from one period to another, remained united, this 
trained and disciplined youth might have been turned to enor- 
mous good, and the country have been saved from the peril cre- 
ated by the existence of such a force. For the majority of these 
young men—and young women, for both had fought together, 
and dared the same dangers—had defended the Republic pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence, but had had no very 
clear conception of what was meant by the word Republic. If 
all their leaders had unitedly accepted the Treaty brought back 
from London by the nation’s Plenipotentiaries, as all those 
leaders were severally and unitedly responsible for the surrender 
of the Republic in the face of circumstances, the armed youth of 
the nation would have stood by that result; and constructive 
development of the country’s resources could have been begun 
without delay for the creation of industries and employment. 
But when the leaders broke asunder in bitter recrimination, when 
a long weary debate, interspersed by unseemly wrangles and 
bandying of harsh epithets, dragged itself from day to day into 
weeks, the rank and file slipped from the heights of idealism to 
which they so often have been lifted, and to which they could 
always again have been lifted, and fell into the depths of violence, 
and desperate carelessness, and, ultimately, criminality, which 
had always been the fearful alternative awaiting them. 

So far I have carefully refrained from distributing blame, in an 
attempt to explain events by their terrible causes. But now I 
enter on a period in which censure cannot be silent. For those 
who denounced the Treaty, and resisted the solution it offered, 
turned to this armed youth, and deliberately awakened its worst 
propensities. Young men and young women, who could have 
been lifted to great purposes, were exhorted to save the Republic 
by destroying the nation without which no State at all was pos- 
sible. Young men, armed and without employment, were in- 
structed, tacitly or overtly, and in the name of high ideals and 
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old watch-words, to loot and ravage and destroy. Banks were 
robbed. Tobe sure, they might at first have been robbed to sup- 
plement the funds of the “Republic”; but the example was one 
that swiftly spread; and banks were soon robbed, by armed and 
idle men, for private ends. And presently the country, to which 
so great an opportunity of development had been offered, was full 
of desperate, ofttimes fearless men, who laid the country waste 
and in ruins, all in the name of high ideals, some few faithfully 
serving those ideals, but the majority a prey to their worst, un- 
tutored instincts. | 


V 


All this, be it remembered, was in a country where there was 
no veneration of law on which to rely—law and order as the fruit 
of experience based in a people’s consent. The immediate evil 
was gross enough; but it was set before so ominous a background. 
In other countries, with a more fortunate history, the same cir- 
cumstances would have led to a similar result; but there would 
always have been the reflex habit of law, the unconscious memory 
of order, to keep the evil within bounds, and finally to bring it 
within control. In Ireland there were no such things. It was 
not the people’s fault that such things were not. But the truth 
is not changed thereby; and therefore (failing the flame-clothed 
heights of a new Sinai, itself, according to Scripture, of doubtful 
potency) the Executive Power set up under the new Constitution 
of the Free State had laid upon it the necessity of extreme candor, 
coupled at all times with insistence on and enforcement of the 
reign of law, even, if need were, to the point of pedantry. 

Unhappily, as it seems to me, this necessity was not recog- 
nized. It has not been recognized down to this moment of writ- 
ing. One form of arbitrary government has succeeded to an- 
other. Each has been based on a fatal fallacy in democratic 
doctrine—a fallacy, indeed, which despotic doctrine itself has 
been careful often to avoid. This fallacy lies in the assumption 
that, because a legislative assembly has been elected by the popu- 
lar vote, and because that assembly has created an executive de- 
pendent on its will, therefore that executive in all acts represents 
the popular will. No-fallacy could be more vicious. Logic- 
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chopping could go no further from actuality; and the Hegelian 
State could claim no greater exemption from restraint in its acts. 
The doctrine is in fact absurd within itself; but the conditions in 
Ireland make it more absurd still, because (as one may speak with 
some authority, having some inner knowledge of the facts) there 
has been no free election in Ireland since 1918, the two elections 
since then, in 1921 and 1922, representing attempts to force and 
pervert the people’s freedom of voting to party advantage. Any 
Executive brought into being as a consequence of such elections 
has, indeed, imposed upon it the necessity of government; but, 
more even than most governments, it has imposed upon it also 
the necessity of revealing all the motives and causes of its action 
to its masters, the people, and of reacting to any clear indication 
of the people’s will. 

Instead of which, after the Treaty was accepted, the Pro- 
visional Government of the Free State, itself most strangely and 
arbitrarily set up, dallied with and truckled to rebellion against 
the clear desire of the people. It finally entered into a pact with 
the leaders of that rebellion to corrupt elections by forcing cer- 
tain candidates on the people’s acceptance. Nothing in recent 
times has more shocked the people than this act. After these 
elections, however, the Government so brought into existence 
proceeded to substitute a new doctrine of the divine right of Min- 
istries for the outworn doctrine of the divine right of Kings. It 
kept the causes of its decisions to itself, instead of expounding 
them with extremest candor, so as to carry the people with it in 
the execution of these decisions. It overrode all criticism by 
reliance on a more or less pliant and automatic majority. It 
assumed a dictatorial, and sometimes an unpleasantly pedagogic, 
attitude, not merely to its critics, but in public pronouncements 
to the people. And it remained always an inaccessible, unsus- 
ceptible, inflexible, and dogmatic Government, instructing in- 
stead of guiding, hectoring instead of educating the people, with 
the inevitable result that the country never had an opportunity 
of shedding itself of its century-old habit of regarding govern- 
ment as an external and doubtfully paternal institution. 

Nor has this been the only, or even the deepest, evil. For 
this Government has been opposed by armed rebellion in the field 
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—a rebellion with which it at first cozened, but which it after- 
wards, and very belatedly, met with armed force. Now here was 
a manifest opportunity of answering lawlessness with a clear 
enunciation of the rule of law. Had a statute been enacted, as 
it would have been enacted in any other self-governing country, 
describing the nature of the lawlessness that needed to be put 
down, prescribing penalties according to each offence, and setting 
up legal tribunals for proof of offence and apportionment of 
penalty, the people would have been carried forward with the 
Government toward the goal at which the nation aimed. Possibly 
the procedure would have proved more cumbrous, but the tuition 
and popular responsibility would have been completer. Instead 
of which a mere resolution was introduced, secret military courts 
were created, and the people, not knowing or following what was 
being done, were absolved from a conception of responsibility. 
They were not less determined than the Government that rebel- 
lion should be suppressed, whatever the cost, but they remained 
aloof from the actions of Government because their cognizance 
and consent were not sought at every stage. 

No greater disservice could have been done. The intention 
was honest, of course. That intention was, in a position of very 
great difficulty, to find quick roads to speedy ends. But the trou- 
ble was that the people were not trained, as they needed to be 
trained, in the conscious, the open-eyed, the deliberate intention 
of law and order, until such time as their slumbering reflexes, 
common to all mankind, had been awakened. They were not 
being educated by experience in order that practice and habit 
might be formed in them, during a time of exceptional difficulty, 
when the national youth had just emerged from a desperate war 
in which it had learned that the rule of law was the rule of the op- 
pressor and the rule of the revolver the hope of liberation, and 
before industrial reconstruction had begun to absorb them into 
productive employment. 

The Ministry had not only assumed that government in the 
new condition of affairs in Ireland could be conducted as it was in 
other countries, but had actually continued the arbitrary, mili- 
tary methods by which British rule had been compelled to sus- 
tain itself in the country. The first would have been a grave 
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miscalculation: the second was, at the best, a blunder of the first 
class. It gave the people at large no chance of assuming the re- 
sponsibility the Constitution placed upon them. For even while 
Ministers were, with obvious sincerity and manifest earnestness, 
declaring that the people of Ireland were now masters in their 
own house, the people never had the sense of that mastery. 
They had not even the delusive sense of that mastery, such as a 
Ministry, skilled in its craft, may sometimes for a brief space of 
time create. They therefore have fallen into a strange apathy, 
which Ministers themselves have recognized without perceiving 
the cause of it. They are convinced supporters of the Free State; 
but they cannot be described as convinced supporters of the Free 
State Government. They abhor and hate the proceedings of the 
Irregulars; but they have left the Government alone in its hand- 
ling of that grave problem. And I believe they will finally, 
when the next General Election comes, throw out both sides of 
the contest that has brought such ruin to the country. 


VI 


Such is the position today. It is not an unnatural one. It is 
not to be explained by reasons of unnatural and peculiar perver- 
sity. Rather is it a position to be understood only by looking 
into the heart of man and reading aright the laws that have ever 
prompted its action. So far from being extra-human, it is in 
fact peculiarly, pathetically human; and therefore worthy of dis- 
passionate and loving examination. 

Looked at in this way, the situation is rather one of hope than 
of despair. The further the pendulum is swung in one direction, 
the further will it inevitably swing back in the other. History 
proves nothing more certainly than it proves the law of action 
and reaction. 

Ireland has had its period of lawlessness: it will have its period 
of legal emphasis. It has had its time of strife: it will have its 
time of detestation of strife, even to detestation of contention. 
It has had its hour of destruction: it is, I believe, about to enter 
upon its hour of construction. It will have a General Election 
during the course of this year; and I shall not be surprised to see 


very great and deep changes thereafter. 
DarRRELL Fiaeis. 








RECENT BIOLOGY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
BY VERNON KELLOGG 


BroLocy is a very generous word. It names a wide field of 
science, including such special fields as zodlogy and botany and 
bacteriology and paleontology and anthropology and psychology. 
In its applications it includes animal and plant breeding, fisheries 
and forestry and considerable parts of medicine and agriculture. 
So that any discussion of recent advances in biology and of its 
present status and its significance in human life can wander 
justifiably over a wide territory of science, both pure and 
applied. In fact, the biologist is only with difficulty kept from 
claiming considerable parts of several of the humanities and 
social sciences, especially parts of history and sociology. The 
modern treatment of history in the manner of that popular 
amateur historian H. G. Wells includes such a discussion of pre- 
historic man from Pithecanthropus to Cro-Magnon man as has 
heretofore seemed to the biologist-anthropologist to belong under 
his copyright. As for the sociologist, he has for a long time tried 
to make his subject a scientific one by treating it biologically— 
even if he knew little biology. 

However, the laudable modern movement to do away with 
the artificial distinctions and barriers which we have for alto- 
gether too long tried to maintain here and there within the gen- 
eral field of natural science does not work wholly to the advantage 
of the biologist intent on seizing adjacent territory. For it 
permits and justifies the physicist and, especially, the chemist to 
make forays into the biological field, and to stake out generous 
claims in it. The modern bio-physicists and bio-chemists are 
arguing very plausibly that much of so-called biology is really 
chemistry and physics. The so-called “mechanistic school of 
biology”’ is in reality a school of bio-physics and bio-chemistry. 
Its adherents are almost daily analyzing into mere physics and 
chemistry some familiar vital phenomenon long sacred as a 
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characteristic peculiar to life. They are redescribing vitalism in 
terms of chemistry and mechanics. 

So the biologist, student of life, sees his field, which he has 
gradually been extending in one direction into the realm of the 
humanities and social sciences, invaded from another direction 
by militant cohorts of physicists and chemists intent on seizing 
territory that once lay undisputed under his jurisdiction. But 
he cannot complain, for he has set the example of annexation. 


II 


Among the more important recent achievements in that very 
interesting special biological field called human evolution, there 
are certainly to be ranked as of first importance the numerous 
additional discoveries of fossils of pre-historic man and near- 
man in widely separated parts of the world. Most abundantly 
these finds have been made in Europe, and in those same parts 
of Europe in which the now classic earlier finds were made, 
namely, in Western Europe and England. But far away Rhodesia 
in Africa has yielded an important skull and fragments of another 
which certainly belong to man of palzolithic time, while North 
America, from which no really ancient human or anthropoid 
fossil had ever before been recovered, has made recently its first 
contribution to the genealogy of earliest man or his anthropoid 
cousins by uncovering a relic of an ape of unusually interesting 
character. 

It has been for a long time a matter of some wonder to anthro- 
pologists that North America has contributed little or nothing to 
the history of anciently pre-historic, that is, Glacial time, man. 
From time to time human relics of some respectable age have 
been uncovered in this country, such as the Calaveras skull, the 
Lansing man, the Florida man and others, and most recently and 
perhaps most promisingly the Lagow sand pit man from near 
Dallas, Texas. But none of these relics has yet succeeded in 
establishing for itself an age at all comparable with that of the 
numerous European and English finds. The American relics 
seem to be only those of extra-early Indians belonging to a period 
well beyond the last glaciation. 
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It is very different in Europe. From France we know of a 
half dozen or more skulls and skeletons which are all of Mid or 
Late Glacial time. There are similar relics from Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Spain. Then there is the still older Heidel- 
berg jaw. The age of this relic seems certainly no less than 
400,000 years. Perhaps no older but perhaps of even more 
primitive type is the Piltdown man, or “dawn-man”’, of Sussex, 
England. Plainly later than these, although still much older 
than any American relics, are the numerous skeletons and skulls 
of Cro-Magnon man found in Wales and variously in Central and 
Western Europe. This man is probably the earliest type of 
present day Homo sapiens, but he lived from twenty to fifty 
thousand years ago. 

Oldest and most primitive of all the human or near human 
relics are those skull parts, teeth and left femur found in 1891 in 
Java, and which are the basis for establishing the existence in 
Upper Pliocene, that is, nearest Pre-Glacial time, of a low ape- 
man type of creature which is called Pithecanthropus erectus. 
For with all its simian characters of head, the character of its 
thigh-bone indicates that it carried its hideousness erectly. 

To add to the evidence of these indubitable human fossils of 
indubitable antiquity running back from a score of thousand 
to a half million years, the anthropologist has still another kind 
of evidence of man’s ancientness on this earth, an evidence much 
enlarged in recent years. This evidence lies in the existence of 
the results of early man’s handiwork, numerous examples of 
which have been found in situations and under conditions that 
clearly prove their varying geological antiquity. 

The less ancient of these results of man’s work include primi- 
tive bone and stone tools—not to refer to such comparatively 
recent things as the handiwork of the Metal Ages—and various 
carvings on bits of mammoth ivory and reindeer horn and nu- 
merous drawings of wild horses, mammoths, and other extinct 
mammals, as well as of ancient man himself, on the walls of 
limestone caves. 

The more ancient of these relics of human activity, which have 
been found abundantly under conditions that show them to be 
contemporaneous with Glacial time and even earlier, are certain 
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chipped flints adapted for use as simplest tools and weapons by 
various types of flaking in ways to produce cutting edges and 
convenient hand-holds. Some of these flaked flints have been 
found under conditions that seem to prove them older than any 
actual human fossils yet discovered. Some have been ascribed 
not only to Upper Pliocene time but even to older strata. If 
these oldest flints, called eoliths, are to be accepted as truly 
man-touched, they prove the existence of Tertiary Man, which is 
to say, they carry man’s antiquity back from Early Glacial time 
by another half-million or more years. 

But a certain discussion, vigorous to acrimony, rages about 
these oldest chipped flints, a group of scholars holding that they 
may have been produced by natural causes through rough con- 
tacts with each other or other larger flint fragments. However, 
the Nestor of American paleontologists and anthropologists, 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn of the American Museum of 
Natural History, is convinced that the so-called Ipswich eoliths 
of England are the handiwork of Tertiary Man. 

Under any circumstances a great advance has been made in 
recent years in further proving and revealing the general course 
of the evolution of man. The characteristics of this evolutionary 
progress toward present day humanness are, as summed up by 
Lull and referring only to physical changes, an increase in stature 
and erectness of body, increasing cranial capacity with perfection 
of the brain especially in that portion of it which is concerned 
with the higher intellectual faculties and with speech, change in 
skull conformation, heightening forehead and lessening brow- 
ridges, reduction of jaw power and dental arch which results in 
the formation of the chin prominence, and changes in the teeth, 
such as reduction of canines and loss of diastemata. 

As we survey the imposing and revealing array of human fos- 
sils now on exhibition before the wondering eyes of modern man 
running from ape-man Pithecanthropus through Heidelberg and 
Piltdown dawn-man, on through Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon 
man up to man of today, we can simply see, plainly before our 
eyes, man’s physical evolution, even as we see that of the horse in 
the series from little five-toed Eohippus of early Tertiary times, 
through later and larger four-toed Orohippus and still later and 
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larger three-toed Mesohippus to one-toed Equus of today. And 
the possibilities of this exhibition come at the same time that Mr. 
Bryan and the Fundamentalists are getting louder and louder in 
their outcry that there is no such thing as evolution, particu- 
larly and most certainly, no such thing as the evolution of man! 


III 


Another special field of biological investigation which has been 
cultivated with especial assiduity in recent years, and which has 
yielded results of much special significance to those interested in 
the ordering of educational and social organization, is that of 
biological inheritance, or heredity. We have gained a much 
greater scientific knowledge of heredity in the last sixty years 
than we had gained in all time before. This “new heredity” 
starts with the epoch-making work of Francis Galton in England 
and Gregor Mendel in Austria, both working in the 1850’s and 
60’s, although Mendel’s published account of his methods and 
results lay hidden until 1900 in the obscure journal of the local 
natural history society of Briinn (Austria). Mendel’s work 
was experimental in character and his remarkable results re- 
vealed the precise inheritance behavior of specific structural 
characters of certain plants through succeeding generations. 
Galton’s work was statistical and his results are expressed in 
certain generalizations, or “‘laws”, which hold for averages in 
large series. To Galton also belongs the great merit of making 
a tangible beginning of a scientific knowledge of mental in- 
heritance. 

Before Galton the study of heredity had been of a most casual 
kind, based on simple observation of special similarities of 
general physical make-up or special physical characters running 
in families. Physicians, especially, had been attracted by the 
repetition of abnormalities or physical defects and the recurrence 
of disease in family stocks. There was little systematic study of 
inheritance, even of physical characters, and almost nothing at 
all of study of mental inheritance. 

Galton’s attention was attracted by observing a high correla- 
tion in mental ability between Oxford brothers and Oxford fathers 
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and sons as compared with the correlation between Oxonians 
selected at random. He made therefore a special and elaborate 
study, using statistical methods, of the inheritance in mental 
capacity among Oxford students and in distinguished British 
families. He found that the Oxford son of a distinguished father 
had about 500 times the chance of becoming distinguished him- 
self as an Oxonian taken at random. But he also found, and 
expressed in his “law of filial regression”, that while children of 
parents who vary markedly in mental ability from the mean of 
the population tend to vary in a similar direction, they tend to 
vary less markedly than their parents. We may take the situa- 
tion in Galton’s own related family, that of Charles Darwin, as an 
example. Four of the five sons of Charles Darwin have revealed 
unusual mental ability and reached high standing in scholarship, 
especially scientific scholarship—but none has been a second 
Charles. 

The study of mental inheritance has been energetically pursued 
since Galton’s time and has resulted in a valuable understanding 
of the hereditable character and, in some degree, the special 
manner of inheritance of general mental capacity and various 
mental traits, especially certain mental defects. It has also led 
to the development by competent psychologists of ingeniously 
devised tests for the testing and classifying of various grades of 
the inherited or innate intelligence of children and adults. These 
are the more or less familiar “intelligence tests”, to a discussion 
of the validity and usefulness of which much talk and printers’ 
ink are now being devoted. 

The intelligence tests have been and constantly are being 
themselves well tested, and they are, on the whole, coming off 
with flying colours. Of course they do not test all of an individ- 
ual’s mental baggage: they do not, and do not pretend to, give 
a measure of a man’s whole value. They pretend, as their name 
implies, simply to test innate or inherited intelligence. They 
are especially devised to avoid having the responses to the test 
questions and problems influenced by the individual’s acquired 
information or education. Further, the intelligence testers well 
realize that the emotions and the temperamental qualities of an 
individual are an important part of his mental and nervous 
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make-up, and that the intelligence tests do not test these: nor, 
again, do they pretend to. 

The use of the intelligence tests in primary and secondary 
schools is resulting in the analysis and classification of school 
children. The tests are also growing in use in colleges in con- 
nection with entrance examinations, special placement examina- 
tions and the sectioning of classes. By the use of these tests, in 
conjunction with the more usual methods of college entrance 
ratings, it has been found possible, in numerous cases, of proph- 
esying with rather startling accuracy the period during which 
given students will be able to keep up with the demands of college 
work and the time when these students will be dropped because 
of inability to keep up with these demands. What economy of 
time, attention and money could be made by the colleges and 
universities if this sort of prophecy can become a general possi- 
bility! 

The earlier tests were devised especially for use with children, 
and individually. But the tests devised for use with the army 
draft during the war made group testing possible, and it was with 
no great expenditure of time that more than one and a half mil- 
lion officers and drafted privates were tested as to their innate 
intelligence, with results of great use to the army authorities. The 
results of these tests have contributed materially also to a new 
and thoroughly scientific approach to the important problem of 
racial differences in innate mentality, as there was a large foreign- 
born contingent in the draft. To anyone especially interested 
in this latter matter I recommend the careful perusal of a recent 
book by Professor Carl Brigham of Princeton University, en- 
titled A Study of American Intelligence, which presents a pene- 
trating analysis of the results of the army tests. 


IV 


The intensive study of heredity since the times of Galton and 
Mendel has led to a great advance in our understanding of the 
physical basis and mechanism of heredity. The effective combi- 
nation of experiment and cytological analysis has revealed the 
amazing complexity and yet faithful orderliness of inheritance 
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phenomena. And it has thrown much new light on a number of 
long standing and much discussed problems not only in heredity 
but in the mechanism and manner and the causal agencies of 
evolution. 

Despite the absolute confidence of all biologists in the reality 
of evolution, there has always been, and there is today, no such 
confidence on their part in the validity of the various causal ex- 
planations of evolution that have been offered from time to time. 
Especially has there always raged a lively and sometimes sharp 
discussion of the two causal explanations which have long stood 
out as the chief rivals for the position of principal explanation, 
namely, Lamarckism, based on the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, and Darwinism, based on natural selection. 

Now, the recent great advance in the knowledge of the mech- 
anism and manner of heredity have materially weakened the 
validity of each of these classic causal explanations of evolution. 
This new knowledge of heredity tells heavily against the reality 
of any inheritance of acquired characters, and it tells equally 
heavily against one of the basic assumptions of species-forming 
by natural selection, which is that the spontaneous small varia- 
tions that occur among the offspring of all plants and animals 
are, after selection, inherited, and thus, with repeated selection 
through repeated similarly varying generations, cumulated so as 
to produce new species forms. As a matter of fact it is now 
known that a large part of these variations, called fluctuations, 
are not directly inherited by the young. On the contrary the 
young of each succeeding generation tend to return to the general 
type of the species, the variations simply fluctuating according to 
the law of probabilities around the mean. 

The undermining of these two old rivals for chief place among 
suggested causes and directors of evolution makes a demand on 
evolutionists to find other less vulnerable explanations of evolu- 
tionary movement. Chief among the recent candidates for this 
honor are two new explanations, both somewhat related and both 
derived from the modern study of variation and heredity, but 
each insisting on first place. These are mutations, or certain 
rather larger spontaneous variations which may appear among 
the young produced by any mating, these variations affecting 
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usually several characters in combination, and undoubtedly 
directly heritable. Such mutations have been clearly noted in 
the cases of various plants and a few animals. But so far there 
is no evidence of the appearance of mutations in that degree of 
abundance which would be necessary to account for the enormous 
number and variety of existing plant and animal species. Nor 
do the mutations observed give any least indication of being 
adaptive in character. And adaptation is as much and as im- 
portant a part of evolution as the formation of new species. 
Species-forming and adaptation are the two fundamental coér- 
dinate problems of organic evolution; any satisfactory explana- 
tion of evolution must explain both of them. 

The other candidate for first place as an evolution explanation 
may be called Mendelism. It grows out of an assumed more or 
less abundant fertile hybridization in Nature between closely 
related kinds (or species) of plants and animals, and the con- 
sequent juggling and re-combining of the characters of both 
parent forms according to the now well-known Mendelian 
heredity ratios. But this explanation, no more than the muta- 
tions explanation, touches the matter of adaptation. Besides, 
it has very obvious limitations even as a species-forming expla- 
nation. 

The truth is, the modern biologist has still before him, as a 
problem no less large and no:less unsolved than in older days, 
the problem of the causes of evolution. The suggestive phrase 
“the unknown factors of evolution” is quite as pertinent today 
as when it was first used. 


V 


Another phase of biological knowledge which has an intimate 
significance in connection with our every day life and in which 
some special progress has been made and a great deal of general 
discussion indulged in recently, is that of the relation of mind to 
body. This matter is the special concern, as far as investigation 
goes, of two groups of biological students, namely, the psy- 
chologists and the students of fundamental medicine, but it is 
also the very lively concern of us all, and something concerning 
which we all seem to have strong ideas and positive conclusions. 
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The mind of man may not be qualitatively different from that 
of the lower animals, especially of the other mammals, but it is 
quantitatively so different that this difference has all the effect, 
at least all the popular effect, of a qualitative difference. The 
human mind is the essential producer of humanness as contrasted 
with beastliness—meaning nothing too derogatory to the beasts. 
So we are all more interested in the relation of mind to body and 
in the possible influence or control over body by mind than in any 
other phase of human biology. The deranged or sick mind just 
takes humanness right out of the human being. The sane and 
healthy mind is the very sine qua non of being human. 

Many years ago, when a student in the Sorbonne, I heard a 
course of lectures by Pierre Janet, the great student of hysteria. 
And I attended certain clinics in the Salpétriére, that great gray 
building in Paris devoted nearly exclusively to the temporary 
housing of human beings with sick minds of the type called hys- 
terical. These lectures and Salpétriére clinics are vividly in my 
memory today. ‘There was almost no one in the great building 
with actual lesions or injuries of the nervous system, but almost 
every one of the many various symptoms which are produced by 
such lesions were repeated by these hystericals. The behaviour 
of the various body organs, themselves uninjured, and even with 
all their voluntary or sympathetic nerves intact, were in many 
cases just like those of actually injured organs. Such are the 
possibilities of mind’s relation to body. 

It was there in Paris that, after Mesmer’s time, the art of 
hypnotism was developed and its science studied. There in Paris 
under the leadership of Charcot, and also in Nancy under Bern- 
heim, developed that first serious practical therapeutic use of the 
growing knowledge of the analysis of mind into conscious and un- 
conscious mind (coexistent, of course, and by no means so 
sharply separable as popularly held) which has led to the extra- 
ordinary present day existence of psycho-analysis and the as- 
sumption, in its various forms and even religious cults, of mind’s 
control of body. 

There is no doubt of the existence of a certain basis of scien- 


‘tific knowledge for the present vogue of the assumption of the 


importance of mind’s influence over body, and of the importance 
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of the unconscious element in mind. But, of course, this vogue is 
chiefly the result of extravagant claims unjustified by the facts 
yet known. These claims are pressed by persons who are not 
even acquainted with the scientific facts that give any basis at all 
to them. Too often they are deliberate attempts to exploit the 
popular interest. In other cases they are not dishonest in in- 
tention; only dishonest through careless disregard of the obliga- 
tion resting on anyone who offers to point the way to health of 
having scientific fact as a basis for this advice. When I asked 
M. Coué for some proofs of his claims to be able to do what he 
thinks—probably quite honestly—he and any of us can do by his 
methods, he drew from an inner coat pocket a small packet of 
letters, evidently much used, and handed me one or two to read. 
Each writer said that she had tried M. Coué’s method and had 
got well. It was a naive reply on M. Coué’s part. The letters 
might mean everything or nothing with regard to M. Coué’s 
methods. M. Coué considers them to mean everything. I 
cannot. 

I once had a brief conversation in a laboratory with a con- 
vinced Christian Scientist. We were discussing a disease which 
scientists think they have proved to be caused by the parasitic 
growth in our bodies of certain bacteria. So certain are they of 
this that they long ago recommended that this disease be fought 
by medical men and public health officials on a basis of this 
proved connection between the bacteria and the disease. It is 
successfully so fought today. But the Christian Scientist de- 
clared positively that the disease is not caused by the bacteria 
because there are no such things as bacteria. I offered to show 
her some bacteria through my microscope. She didn’t care to 
look. There could be nothing to see. 

I am aware that most Christian Scientists do not go thus far. 
But few of them claim, I believe, to substitute mind and faith 
cure for surgical treatment in cases of broken legs and fractured 
skulls, and for the aid of physicians and public health workers in 
cases of hookworm, trichina or bacterial infection. Their 
strength lies, and must lie, in making distinction between ills 
that plainly come from physical lesions and parasitic infection 
and those which are more or less hysterical in character, using 
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the word hysterical in the broad sense of meaning mental or 
nervous maladjustment. 

There is no doubt at all that the nervous system is, in a sense, 
the general manager of the body. But we must not, in our 
practise on a basis of this understanding, get ahead of our knowl- 
edge. In most matters of medicine and human biology our 
practise lags behind our knowledge, but in this matter of the 
influence of mind over body we rush ahead, in our proposed ther- 
apeutic measures, of our fundamental understanding of this 
influence. 


VI 


I have spoken of the nervous system as being the general man- 
ager of the other body systems. But modern biological knowl- 
edge is revealing that there is another general manager of the 
body, one that even manages, in some degree, the nervous 
system. This is the system of ductless glands, the thymus, the 
thyroid and parathyroids, the pituitary, the adrenals, the pan- 
creas, and the gonads. Some of these glands are very small in 
size, as the parathyroids and the pituitary, and their secretions 
are very small in quantity, but they have an extraordinary in- 
fluence on body growth and development and on its metabolism 
in general. These secretions, called hormones (“‘excitants”’), 
have very powerful effects. 

Nearly three tons of fresh thyroid gland tissue have to be used 
to get one ounce of thyroxin, the hormone secreted by the thyroid. 
But if there is too little thyroxin secreted into the blood by the 
thyroid gland of a child, this whole gland weighing hardly more 
than an ounce, that child may become a crefin, with not only 
dreadful physical deformity but with the deformed or incomplete 
mind of an idiot. If there is a little too much the child may have 
a goiter, protruding eye-balls, a too rapid heart, and a restless, 
irritable brain. The pituitary gland weighs one-sixtieth of an 
ounce, but if it is removed death ensues. If its secretions are 
too small in amount during childhood, growth is inhibited and a 
dwarf is produced, usually with psychic derangements; if too 
large in amount, giantism occurs, often with accompanying 
imbecility. The secretions (called adrenaline) of the adrenal 
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glands, two small bodies lying near the kidneys and weighing 
about one-seventh of an ounce each, have a marked effect on our 
nervous system, revealed by strong emotional responses to the 
variation in the amount of the secretions. 

The bio-chemists have succeeded in extracting and isolating 
the basic or active element in the secretions of some of these 
glands, as thyroxin from the thyroid, adrenaline from the adrenal 
glands, and insulin from the pancreas, and these extracted 
elements are now used in medical practice. A large new field in 
therapeutics has thus been opened, and work in it is being 
feverishly carried on. 

These hormones, small in quantity but powerful and important 
in effect, remind us of the vitamines, accessory food elements 
small in quantity but powerful in effect, contained in various 
vegetable and animal substances used for food, as green leaves, 
milk, certain fats and carbohydrates, etc. An insufficient supply 
of these vitamines, of which three or four different ones have 
been so far recognized—although no one of them has been yet 
chemically isolated—in our dietary, produces various irregu- 
larities in growth and metabolism which may take on the char- 
acter of specific diseases, as scurvy, beri-beri, rickets and other 
malnutritional disorders. 

This cursory consideration of the great infl’ :nce which small 
quantities of certain chemical substances have on the body’s 
structure and functions brings us back again to the reference 
made at the very beginning of this article to the encroachment 
that the chemists are making in the general field of biology. As 
Slosson has said in a recent paper, chemistry is continually gain- 
ing ground from biology. Vast areas, which biologists once 
claimed but had neglected, have now gone over to the chemists. 
In fact, it seems that whenever a vital process or product has 
been thoroughly studied and understood, it is found to belong to 
physics or chemistry. Consequently, the chemist is inclined to 
regard biology as merely an unexplored province of chemistry. 

But after all there is more to the life of organisms than just 
chemistry. Organisms live and do things and have elaborate 
relations with each other and with all of Nature. It is indeed 
this, rather than the chemical constitution and the physical 
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organization of their tissues and parts, that makes ‘+m so inter- 
esting. The internal dynamic phenomena of living things may 
be gradually more and more analyzed into phenomena of chem- 
istry and physics. But the external relations of organisms to 
their environment and especially to other organisms of the same 
and different kinds are more than physico-chemical phenomena. 

When we come to man it is precisely this relation of human 
individuals to other living individuals, plant, animal and human, 
which attracts our keenest interest. It is the biologist’s con- 
tribution to the subjects of health, heredity, evolution and such 
major determinants of the fate of human individuals and human 
society that gives biology its chief importance in the eyes of the 
general public. Indeed, the biologists themselves find these 
subjects of study most attractive. The more they study them 
and the more precise knowledge they acquire about them, and 
make known to the public, the more the world will realize and 
pay attention to the significance of biology in everyday life. 


VERNON KELLOGG. 








CAN WE CONTROL THE BUSINESS CYCLE? 
BY ARTHUR BULLARD 


Tue present discussion of “inflation”, the rumor that the 
Federal Reserve Board may raise the discount rate, such articles 
as Are There Any Clouds on the Business Skies? by Mr. Branting 
in The Magazine of Wall Street, all give added interest to the 
Report on Business Cycles and Unemployment which has recently 
come from the Government Printing Office. The violent fluc- 
tuations from intense industrial activity to the utter depression 
of “‘hard times” is of course exceedingly costly to the business 
community but the effects are at once more widespread and very 
much more tragic to the wage-earners. 

In the midst of the last crisis of unemployment, when the 
breadwinners of more than four million families were out of work, 
a committee—Owen D. Young, Chairman of the Board of the 
General Electric Company, Chairman; Joseph H. Defrees, 
former President of the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation; Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor; 
Clarence M. Woolley, President of the American Radiator 
Company; Edward Eyre Hunt, Secretary of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment, Secretary—was appointed by the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment to consider “certain 
suggestions for controlling extremes of the business cycle so as to 
lessen the losses due to recurrent periods of unemployment” and 
to make “‘a thorough study of the business phenomena of booms 
and slumps” with a view “‘to advance public knowledge and 
stimulate thought towards constructive solution.” 

The committee agreed on certain recommendations of which 
the chief was to invite attention to and discussion of the problem. 
Events have played into their hands. Few subjects are being 
more earnestly discussed in business circles today. Production 
is increasingly active, wages are on the rise, prices are mounting. 
Nothing is of more immediate concern to the banker, the manu- 
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facturer, the merchant, than a correct estimate of future trend. 
How long is this burst of prosperity to last? Is it growing 
soundly? Or are we riding for a fall? Is there any way to 
safeguard our gains—to hold our present high level over a long 
period—or are we doomed to a brief spurt of over-expansion, 
to gambling instead of creating—doomed to high pressure infla- 
tions till the boiler bursts? ‘These are just the questions the 
committee asks us to discuss. 

What is the Business Cycle? There is a whole chapter on 
this subject by Wesley C. Mitchell in the supplementary volume 
prepared for the committee by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. It is well worth reading to any one especially inter- 
ested in the subject, but the matter is more succinctly stated by 
Mr. Hoover in the Foreword to the Report: 


Broadly, the business cycle is a constant recurrence of irregularly separated 
booms and slumps. The general conclusion of the Committee is that as the 
slumps are in the main due to the wastes, extravagance, speculation, inflation, 
over-expansion, and inefficiency in production developed during the booms, 
the strategic point of attack, therefore, is the reduction of these evils, mainly 
through the provision for such current economic information as will show the 
signs of danger, and its more general understanding and use by producers, 
distributors, and banks, inducing more constructive and safer policies. 


There is no suggestion of regular time intervals between the 
peaks and troughs of the Business Cycle. It is in no way con- 
nected with the “seventeen year locusts” or other pests, which 
are popularly supposed to return with regularity. In the 110 
years for which we have statistics, there have been fifteen slumps, 
but sometimes they have been seventeen years apart, sometimes 
only three. The curve of business activity in our history is as 
angular and irregular as one of Jove’s thunderbolts. 

Everything the economists have to say about the Business 
Cycle they wrap around with qualifying phrases. The causes 
of these irregular movements in “prosperity” are evidently 
exceedingly complex. It is only recently that the subject has 
begun to be studied statistically. There are still people who 
attribute “hard times” to sun spots. New factors which affect 
the curve are constantly being discovered and on many factors 
of known effect the figures are not yet available. 
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But in spite of all these qualifications, there are certain things 
we do know with fair certainty. For instance, the curve which 
represents increasing and decreasing activity differs in different 
industries and groups of industry and also in different localities. 
Once the peak of prosperity has been passed and the slump sets 
in, “wholesale prices usually fall faster than retail, the prices of 
producers’ goods faster than that of consumers’ goods, and the 
prices of raw materials faster than those of manufactured prod- 
ucts.” As compared with the index numbers for the whole- 
sale price of commodities in general, wages and interest or long 
term loans decline less sharply, while discount rates and stocks 
tumble abruptly. “‘The only important group of prices to rise 
in the face of depression is that of high grade bonds.” There 
are even some industries which prosper in times of general ad- 
versity—or at least drag so far behind the general curve as to 
appear torun counter toit. “‘Such anomalous results 
may occur in industries providing cheap wares, which people 
substitute for better grades when they must economize.” 

The variation in the Business Cycle of different industries is 
very strongly emphasized in the Report. For instance, raw silk 
(Japanese Kansai, No. 1, N. Y.) reached its highest price in 
January, 1920, with an index number of 366.4 as compared with 
100 in 1913. In six months—by July, 1920—the price had 
dropped 72.9 per cent. Out of a list of sixty-two commodities, 
eighteen reached their peak after raw silk had hit the bottom. 
In contrast, newsprint paper (Canadian contract) was the last of 
this group to reach its peak in March, 1921; the slope of its fall 
was much less violent, and it was eleven months in hitting the 
bottom, and fell off only 46.3 per cent in price. India rubber 
(Para Island, N. Y.) was the most leisurely of all commodities 
listed. It fell off 66.7 per cent, but there was an interval of 
twenty-eight months between its highest and lowest quotations. 

The Harvard University Committee on Economic Research 
furnishes some even more interesting figures based on production 
rather than price. “The dates of the high points of production 
are less scattered than the dates of peak prices, and they do not 
overlap upon the dates of lowest production in the way that the 
price quotations do.” Fourteen out of the eighteen industries 
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in the Harvard study passed their highest point of production 
before May, 1920, when the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
the peak of wholesale prices. Also, fourteen of them had turned 
the corner of the slump and were on the upgrade again by July, 
1921, when the wholesale price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics touched its lowest point. Statistics of production are 
more indicative than those of price and the production curve is 
generally in advance of the price curve. 

The variation in the Business Cycle in different parts of the 
country has not been studied as much as its importance would 
suggest, but Lawrence B. Mann has analyzed the sales of depart- 
ment stores as reported by seven of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, eliminating seasonal fluctuations: 


According to these figures, retail business, among department stores at 
least, did not pass its peak in any district until six months after wholesale 
prices had culminated, and until after physicial production had begun to de- 
cline in all of the manufacturing industries for which we have good data. 
When the decline in retail sales did begin, it started in the southern sections 
affected by the fall in cotton prices and in the northwest wheat growing area 
where another group of farmers had been hard hit by a price drop. Not until 
four months later did the great cities of the northeast see a similar decline in 
retail buying. 


Also the statisticians have formed the habit of considering the 
curves of certain basic activities as “barometric”. There are 
several things, like the production of pig iron, bank clearings, 
stock exchange quotations, rise and fall of prices, which have in 
the past varied similarly to the general curve of the Business 
Cycle. Different economists stake their faith on different 
“barometers”, some combine several, but all are agreed that 
this is a hopeful field of research and are hard at work devising 
more dependable methods of “barometric” readings. The day 
may come when business reports will be as valuable in industrial 
matters as weather reports are to those who go down to the sea 
in ships. 

Before we can consider the committee’s recommendations, 
there is one other qualification that must be made. Not all the 
risks of industry, not all the fluctuations in trade are caused by 
the Business Cycle itself. The writers of marine insurance in 
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England protect themselves from responsibility for losses due to 
“Acts of God or of the King’s Enemies”. They insure only 
against the ordinary or normal risks. The committee recognizes 
that fluctuations in prosperity are sometimes caused by develop- 
ments entirely outside the responsibility of business men. We 
would have had to be a great deal wiser than we have any pros- 
pect of becoming to have forecast the business risks of the Great 
War from a study of trade statistics of the preceding decade. 
No one could have foreseen six months ago that heavy coal 
purchases for export, due to decreased production in the Ruhr, 
would keep up prices in our domestic market. 

There is also a meteorological element in our prosperity which 
can not be estimated from statistics. Our home market is very 
largely dependent on the welfare and purchasing power of the 
farmers, and such a terrible drought as has recently devastated 
Russia might strike us and upset all our calculations. 

But wars and serious crop failures have been rare in our his- 
tory and periods of depression, if irregularly spaced, have been 
tragically frequent—fifteen major crises in one hundred and ten 
years. It is with these violent fluctuations in the prosperity 
curve, which can not be blamed on “Acts of God or the King’s 
Enemies”, that the economists, who study the Business Cycle, 
are concerned. 

Can we control the Business Cycle, prevent the dizzy alter- 
nation between false prosperity and real disaster—the staggering 
loss to the business community and the misery beyond calcu- 
lation to the families of the workers without work? While the 
committee makes it clear that they have no panacea to offer, 
they are very definite in the belief that much can be done to elim- 
inate the worst fluctuations. 

Their first recommendations are for the improvement of the 
statistical service. In spite of the great advance of recent years, 
there are still many blind spots, too many hidden pitfalls. The 
committee call especial attention to our lack of information 
about the quantity of commodities in storage warehouses and in 
transit. When prices are rising, there is great temptation to buy 
and store on speculation. It is quite impossible to adjust supply 
and demand, when a large part of the supply is hidden in 
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warehouses. The report urges increased appropriations for the 
Government bureaus that gather and distribute statistics. 

Secondly, they recommend the more enlightened control of 
credit by private banks. As long as borrowed money is invested 
in increased production it adds to the wealth of the community, 
but when production is at its peak, easy credit generally means 
that speculation which merely inflates prices and invites a 
smash. 

Some of their recommendations are directed to the Federal 
Reserve System and have to do with the very intricate matter 
of currency inflation. The recommendations to bankers are 
those most likely to cause controversy and to be of most interest 
to those familiar with the technique of finance. 

The next recommendation of the committee is headed, 
“Control by Business Men of the Expansion of Their Own In- 
dustries”’ : 


The Committee has seen numerous instances in which the individual busi- 
ness man, by conducting his business with reference to the business cycle, has 
avoided dangerous overextension of inventories and fixed capital which in 
many other instances resulted in unemployment and business failure during 
the cycle just past. It therefore believes that while the individual can not in 
any large way influence the general situation or entirely avoid the losses in- ? 
curred in periods of depression he can in most cases by his foresight keep his 
business fundamentally sound. 

Few subjects in recent years have attracted more attention from business 
men than the stabilization of business operations. Various devices have 
been employed with varying success. Many of these have been ineffective 
because of failure to base the plans upon the fundamental fact that business 
policies should be determined with full recognition of their relation to the 
business cycle. 

Planning production in advance and with reference to the business cycle, 
laying out extensions of plant and equipment ahead of immediate require- 
ments with the object of carrying them out in periods of depression and carry- 
ing through such construction plans during periods of low prices in conformity 
with the long-time trend, the accumulation of financial reserves in prosperity 
in order to mark down inventories at the peak, and the maintenance of a long 
view of business problems rather than a short view will enable firms to make 
headway toward stabilization. 

The firm which approaches a period of business depression in the strongest 
financial condition is most likely to be able to give its workers steady employ- 
ment. 
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Any one familiar with the compilation of such reports can 
read into the above a great deal that is not there. Caution won 
out over the desire to be helpfully specific. 

But in the next paragraph, which has to do with the long term 
planning of public works, the committee was on firmer ground 
and could proceed more boldly. Here is an opportunity for the 
Government to help in stabilizing business and saving the tax- 
payers’ money at the same time. The proposal can be explained 
by discussing one item of public works, such as road building. 
Although the intervals between crises have varied they have 
averaged about seven years. Suppose that the Federal Govern- 
ment laid out a ten-year programme for road building, made 
every year the necessary appropriation, and arranged that one- 
third of the programme should be carried out regularly, the un- 
spent two-thirds of the available funds going into a reserve to be 
expended only when a business barometer based on the cost of 
labor, equipment and raw material for road building, showed 
that costs were below normal. During the peaks of prosperity 
the Government would not be competing heavily with private 
enterprise driving up wages and prices; but when the slump 
began, the Government would step forward as a heavy buyer, 
strengthening the market, giving work to those laid off by private 
industry, placing orders for road building machinery and road 
material. The effects would extend far beyond the men actually 
employed by the Government for it would maintain the pur- 
chasing power of their families. The policy has been put into 
actual practice by the Federal Reserve System. They stopped 
work on the building of their branch banks when construction 
costs were at the peak. 

Every man on the Stock Exchange knows the psychological 
effect of the sudden appearance of a heavy buyer in a falling 
market. If the same principle were applied to all public works— 
to building, to reclamation work, to all large purchases—the 
saving to the taxpayer in buying near the bottom of the market 
would be great and the stabilizing effect on business generally 
most helpful. , 

But even the most optimistic advocates of long term planning 
for public works, while believing that it would soften out the 
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worst angles of the present fluctuations of the Business Cycle, 
realize that it would not suffice to prevent them. 

We can not expect a complete stabilization of prosperity unless 
the business community in general codperates on a safe and sane 
business policy. If by codperation it would be possible to pre- 
vent these disastrous swings of the Business Cycle, it is very 
obvious that the business community does not codperate. Is 
there any reasonable chance that it wiil? 

There are two reasons why it has not done so in the past: (1) 
Ignorance; (2) The Gambling Instinct. Ignorance can be com- 
bated. The work of this committee and the discussion raised 
by their report can not but have a beneficial influence. Increase 
in the accuracy, comprehensiveness and speedy distribution of 
statistical information on the trends of business is all to the good. 
We will never succeed in finding any substitute for sound business 
judgment on the part of each executive, but the less he has to 
guess, the more dependable facts at his disposal, the sounder 
will be his judgment. 

The gambling instinct is harder to deal with. Mr. Branting 
ends his article in The Magazine of Wall Street, to which reference 
was made above, as follows: 


In conclusion, business in this country is what we make it and its dimensions 
will be large or small in accordance with our business methods. If we prefer 
to sacrifice stability for a temporary period of large profits, let us do as some 
are now doing, buy as much as we can, jack up prices as high as we can—and 
then pay the piper later on. If, however, we wish to regard our business as 
an investment from which we hope to derive fair and growing returns year in 
and year out, let us remember that we are only a part of a large machine, and 
that the machine will not function properly unless we take care to conserve 
it properly. Which method he will pursue is a question which every business 
man will have to decide for himself. 


Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, Economist of the National Bank 
of Commerce, writes in a recent bulletin: “. . . It is abso- 
lutely essential that the ablest business leaders of America join 
with the bankers in supporting a credit policy strictly in accord 
with sound business development.” Both of these statements 
sound as sensible as the multiplication table, but neither of these 
gentlemen would write long arguments to this effect, if they were 
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not worried over the Old Adam who is sometimes listened to by 
even the ablest business leaders, and who is always tempting us 
to take a chance. 

What happens when the storm signals are run up in the Port 
of New York? The captains of the great liners, knowing that 
they can weather any storm, go on with their plans, undisturbed. 
The lighter craft shift to more sheltered berths. But some 
skippers, urged on by the hope of bigger profits in beating their 
more timid competitors, put to sea with shortened sail and take 
a chance. The weather man, who runs up the black ball, has 
no way to force any one to heed the warning. 

And so it is in the business world. Almost everybody in the 
forecasting trade is running up danger signals. The same symp- 
toms which have been noted when previous booms approached 
the peak are now visible. Unless present unsound tendencies 
are stopped, we shall have another crash. Unfortunately there 
is no way of foretelling the exact date when the peak will be 
reached and the decline begin, and it is in the last phase of the 
upward swing of the Cycle that prices are highest and the pros- 
pect of spectacular profits most alluring. Just at the period when 
there is the greatest need of caution, there is the greatest tempta- 
tion toward gambling. 

Something undoubtedly can be done, along the lines suggested 
by the committee, to mitigate the worst evils of these cyclical 
fluctuations in business, but the complete control of the Business 
Cycle depends on a degree of common sense and devotion to the 
general welfare which is at least problematic. Barring “Acts 
of God and the King’s Enemies” there is no reason why we 
should not maintain our present wave of prosperity a long time— 
except our well known “human nature”. The danger signals 
are up on the semaphores of every observatory. Have we enough 


sense to heed them? 
ArtTHUR BULLARD. 














HUMANIZING THE IMMIGRATION LAW 


BY FRANCES KELLOR 
I 


Waat is to be the future of the Immigration Percentage Law? 
Any answer to this question necessitates an examination of the 
fundamental qualities of its leading provisions, and a consider- 
ation of the circumstances of the present control of quotas in 
Europe. 

The Act stipulates that but three per cent of the number of the 
foreign born persons of any nationality in the United States, 
according to the 1910 census, may be admitted in a fiscal year; 
that the monthly rate of entry shall not exceed 20 per cent of the 
total permissible; that nationalities shall be determined by 
countries of birth; that all alien relatives of American citizens or 
declarants shall be chargeable to quotas, but that preference is 
to be given to certain specified classes; that certain transient and 
other types of aliens are exempted, but not children over eighteen 
years of age; and that others, including resident aliens tempora- 
rily visiting their native country, are to be counted in the quota 
until it is exhausted, and may then enter irrespective of quota. 

In what way precisely did these provisions differ from those of 
all previous immigration laws? They repudiated the sanctity 
of the family as a basis of organized society, for they compelled 
husbands and wives, fathers, mothers, and their children to sep- 
arate whenever the quotas were full for any country in which any 
one of them had been born; and intimated that a child over 
eighteen years of age occupied a different filial relationship from 
one a few months younger. In this respect the Act disregarded 
natural law, and outraged the canons of civilized society. 

They disregarded established filial and economic relationships 
existing between foreign born citizens in America and their people 
in Europe except wives and minor children, and all relationships 
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between declarants and aliens in the United States and their 
families in Europe. For the Act compelled those who, in good 
faith, had obtained visas before the law went into operation, to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the law upon arrival. The 
monthly rate of entry made it impossible for immigrants en route 
to follow the schedules arranged by their relatives in the United 
States. So they frequently failed to connect with their remit- 
tances, instructions, or with friends sent to meet them, which 
connections were of the very essence of life to them. In this 
respect, the Act disregarded the feelings of our own citizens and 
was utterly contemptuous of the family responsibilities of de- 
clarants for citizenship, and of law abiding aliens. This Act 
suspended the normal operation of economic law that had always 
governed immigrations of people, for it established a political 
or artificial selection. In this way it excluded the kind of immi- 
gration to which this country was accustomed, and prevented its 
selection according to the needs of the country. 

It further deliberately ignored the results of the war in the 
creation of new boundaries which the President of the United 
States helped to establish, for it based the quotas upon the 1910 
census. As twelve new States had been created and a dozen 
other countries had suffered changes in boundaries and popula- 
tions, the apportionment of quotas to certain countries had to 
be “estimated”, and were unscientifically computed; which fact 
increased the difficulties of enforcement. 

But the methods of enforcing this Act were also a departure 
from those used in previous immigration laws. It was pointed 
out to Congress before the passage of the Act that the control 
of quotas must take place in Europe, if American harbors were 
not to be flooded with miserable human beings, and that adequate 
time must be allowed to organize machinery for this purpose. 
Congress refused to listen to these suggestions, but insisted that 
the law take effect within fifteen days. This allowed American 
officials but a few days to compile quotas, and prepare instruc- 
tions which reached consular agents and steamship lines but one 
day before the law became effective. 

But in addition to this incredibly short notice whereby transit 
conditions and human welfare were upset in forty-four States of 
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the world, no provision for enforcing the Act was made, other 
than to refuse admission to aliens after their arrival in American 
ports or upon its borders. But it was perfectly clear, with the 
introduction of a numerical test, that immense confusion and 
great hardships could be prevented only by the installation of a 
highly competent technical organization, equipped to collect, 
compile and transmit information concerning total quotas, ad- 
missions, monthly allowances, deductions, and balances, with 
constant corrections and adjustments, from America to European 
centers where immigrants were to be booked. 

There was not the shadow of a doubt about the necessity for 
such a system to control the departure of emigrants from Eu- 
rope; but dispute arose as to who should be responsible for its 
initiation and maintenance. The Department of Labor took 
the position that it could take cognizance only of arrivals, and 
prepare quotas, and issue regulations enforceable only in the 
United States, and that it would issue from time to time reports 
as to its action. The Department of State, when urged to in- 
struct consular agents to limit visas to the quotas, intimated that 
it had no intention of performing the work of the Department of 
Labor, and refused to issue such instructions. 

Steamship lines pointed out that they were common carriers 
whose business it was to transport all passengers, with steamship 
tickets, and whose papers were in order, who applied to them for 
passage; and that in case the alien was rejected they were under 
obligation to return him. They contended that they had neither 
facilities nor authority to stop or to hold such passengers in 
Europe. 

The emigrant, caught in the net of confusion and uncer- 
tainty, was powerless, without advice, to go forward, to retrace 
his steps, or even stay where the Act had stopped him. Eu- 
ropean State governments were as befuddled as the emigrant 
and were afraid that any action on their part taken to relieve the 
situation might be misinterpreted in the United States. 

Here, then, was a law that revised American tradition and 
established a new policy; that separated families and disrupted 
relations between American citizens and their relatives in Europe; 
that substituted artificial selection for the operation of economic 
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law; that created injustice among people living under new geo- 
graphical conditions; and that upset the normal progress of 
travel throughout the world, with no one willing or competent 
at the moment to undertake a humanitarian enforcement of its 
provisions. 

But while this dispute waged, and the deadlock in authority 
continued, enough immigrants were on the ocean, or were wait- 
ing on American borders, or were embarking at European ports— 
some having sailed before the law was passed in entire igno- 
rance of what awaited them—to exceed far the first months’ 
quota. 


II 


A way had to be found to land-lock the exhibition of human 
suffering in Europe where the sympathetic American public 
would not become excited about the plight of arriving im- 
migrants: But it was difficult to stop emigrants in Eu- 
rope, especially those in possession of American visas. No one 
knew who had these visas or where they were. They might 
be still at home settling up their affairs, on board trains, at 
European borders, detained in disinfection plants, waiting at 
points of embarkation, or en route on board ship or waiting to 
cross the Mexican or Canadian borders. Or again, they might 
be ill, or may have died, or become stranded in strange places 
waiting for additional money from America. Consuls had no 
record of unused visas, and steamship agents had not kept in 
touch with immigrants holding tickets. Local governments 
had few officials authorized to help and protect emigrants. 
Telegraph and mail communications were disorganized and many 
messages never arrived, and remittances were delayed or re- 
mained undelivered. To get word to emigrants immediately 
to await instructions as to sailing was almost impossible, and to 
get them to obey the instruction when it was received was equally 
so. Many of the remittances of money sent from America had 
been sent to ports of embarkation to await their arrival and they 
feared to lose it if they did not press forward. The possession of 
an American visa seemed to them a charm against all evil conse- 
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quences; and wherever anyone tried to stop them they thought 
it was some trick to exploit them and pressed on even more 
eagerly. 

Steamship lines were in a grave dilemna. If they refused to 
forward passengers, whose tickets and papers entitled them to 
sail, they violated the laws of various European countries and 
ran the risk of losing their right to carry on business. On the 
other hand, if they embarked these passengers, quotas were 
likely to be exceeded, but by how many no one knew, as no one 
line was advised concerning the lists of other lines, they therefore 
permitted many to sail, in the belief that excesses would be 
charged to the quotas of subsequent months, after the situation 
was under better control. 

But emigrants who had not yet obtained American visas 
were in an equally desperate plight in the interior of Europe. 
They had received money from America to purchase tickets, had 
sold their effects and uprooted their homes and were on the way 
to centers where passports and visas were obtainable. No one 
knew when they would arrive. Others were waiting at these 
centers. These people were halted wherever they were when- 
ever they could be reached. These unexpected delays soon ex- 
hausted their resources. They had to have additional funds 
from America or starve. They frequently pawned their steam- 
ship tickets, they begged for work, their children became ill and 
died; young girls were left unprotected, families became sep- 
arated. State governments, impoverished and disorganized by 
war, were as unprepared to meet this crisis as were the emi- 
grants, so restraint was difficult and relief for all of them im- 
possible. Had not charitable societies and steamship lines 
come to the rescue, these people, whom American citizens were 
cherishing and assisting, through this hasty legislation must 
have suffered more cruelly and died in far greater numbers. 


Ill 


To make right a law that was so fundamentally wrong, 
and to render wholly humane an act so essentially uncivilized, 
was impossible. But to avert some of the hardships arising 
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was feasible; and this responsibility the steamship lines finally 
undertook. But not without protest. They still believed that 
the control of quotas in Europe was the duty of the American 
Government. So they renewed the request, made before the 
Act was passed, to have the State Department voluntarily in- 
struct consuls to limit the number of visas per month to the 
monthly 20 per cent quotas, and to make allowances for unused 
visas. But when consuls received annual quota figures and in- 
structions the day before the law went into effect on June 8, 
1921, this essential matter was not covered. They were au- 
thorized to say that the American visa gave no assurance that 
the emigrant could enter the United States. This was in the 
nature of an excuse for the Government instead of an assumption 
of responsibility. 

Also, they received instructions when it became evident that 
visas were being exhausted, that the applicant must be warned 
of liability to exclusion and strongly advised against obtaining a 
visa. Whether the interpretation of “strongly advised”’ meant 
that obstructions and delays might be freely used in the granting 
of visas is not clear from the practices adopted; nor does it appear 
just what constituted evidence of exhaustion of quotas, since 
adequate provision was not made for furnishing consuls with 
information. Not only were there delays in reports on balances 
of quotas reaching consuls from Washington, but there was no 
direct exchange of information among consuls. Thus, the consul 
at Bucharest, to whom was allotted the Roumanian quota, was 
not directly advised by other consuls when they issued visas to 
Roumanians domiciled in their countries. Also when consuls 
at ports of embarkation undertook to correct or issue visas to 
enable emigrants from interior countries to sail, objections were 
sometimes made that they were usurping the authority of the 
consuls in the native countries; although the object of such 
correction was obviously to relieve the emigrant from returning 
to his native land for a valid visa. 

But as these instructions of June 2 dealt only with annual 
quotas, consuls were left to their own discretion in determining 
the rate at which visas were to be issued, and concerning practices 
to be followed with exempted and preferred classes. Each one 
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therefore put his own interpretation upon the meaning of the 
Act, and proceeded to regulate the issuing of visas after his own 
fashion. 

For instance, in Budapest the June quota was deducted and 
the balance applicable to Hungary was divided into twelve equal 
parts. Although the law clearly stated that the full quota was 
entitled to enter within five months, this consul distributed the 
total over twelve months, and arbitrarily added several months’ 
delay at an enormous cost and sacrifice to people entitled to 
earlier sailings. 

In Yugoslavia, the consuls at Belgrade and Zagreb could not 
agree on an interpretation, so they agreed to differ. They di- 
vided the quota, one third to Serbia and two thirds to the rest 
of Yugoslavia. In Belgrade, the June quota was deducted and 
visas were issued at the rate of twenty per cent a month; but in 
Zagreb the remaining quota was divided into twelve equal parts. 
Therefore, emigrants in Eastern Yugoslavia were permitted to 
sail much earlier than those in Western Yugoslavia, the hardships 
and delays in the latter case being due to the consul’s different 
interpretation of the Act. 

In Constantinople the consul paid little attention to the quota, 
alleging that he had nothing to do with it, had received no specific 
instructions concerning it, and issued visas as before. 

In Bucharest, the consul appeared to be under the impression 
that there was some “urgent emergency practice” in the State 
Department that consuls could invoke, and he was therefore 
using his discretion in granting visas, on the theory that the three 
per cent law dealt with such an emergency. He seems to have 
gone so far as to close his office for three weeks, refusing all visas, 
because of some difference of opinion with the local government. 
Incidentally, in applying this “urgent emergency practice’’, this 
same consul had received no official monthly quota figures, so he 
had made up a chart of averages of his own covering a period of 
twelve months. Not until August 8, 1921, did he receive official 
figures for July on which he had hoped to base the number of 
visas for that month; and by September 26, no figures for August 
and September had been received to advise him what remained 
of the Roumanian quota. Under such circumstances he thought 
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it wise to withhold visas from waiting applicants, in order to 
provide for preferred classes that might apply later. 

Apparently, the consul in Warsaw acted under a similar im- 
pression of an existing emergency, for he anticipated the passage 
of the law by six months. In January, 1921, he limited the 
issuing of visas to 600 per week. Also, before the passage of the 
Act, for a time visas were refused to Russians, although the 
United States was not, nor had been at war with Russia. This 
action explains somewhat the congestion observed in Poland 
which has been so graphically described as a “‘horde of people 
ready to invade America in defiance of law”’; but really was com- 
posed of passengers delayed for several months by the use of 
regulations concerning which they were not advised. 

But in addition to various interpretations as to the rate of 
issuing visas, some consuls assumed that they had the right to 
provide for preferred classes, and began to withhold visas from 
waiting people on the ground that when some of these preferred 
classes applied later, visas must be ready for them. In other 
words, actual applicants, apparently entitled at that moment to 
visas because of unfilled quotas, were denied them to provide for 
relatives of citizens, that had not and might never appear. Then 
again, consuls granted visas to certain persons whom they con- 
sidered to be exempt. But as their decision was not final, the 
Department of Labor upon the aliens’ arrival might find them 
chargeable to a quota and possibly in excess of it. 

It appears therefore that instead of one uniform interpretation 
of the quota provisions of the Act, there were several. Consuls 
were under the impression that their duty was to keep as many 
immigrants as possible out of the United States, and that wide 
discretion was permissible in the choice of methods. But matters 
that seemed of little consequence to a consul often meant the 
whole of life to the emigrant. For it made a vast difference to 
people with small resources whether they received a visa at once, 
or had to wait on a five months’ division, or on a twelve months’ 
division of the total. It was highly important to them to know 
if outstanding visas were to have preference; or if unheard of 
persons in preferred classes that might appear months later were 
to be favored ahead of them. The arbitrary limitation to certain 
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days or alternate weeks when a consulate was open to give visas 
was sometimes sufficient to ruin the emigrant’s chances of sail- 
ing that month and the disappearance of the small margin of 
funds sometimes made that disappointment permanent. 


IV 


This was the situation in Europe at the end of the first month’s 
experience with this Act. In the United States several thousand 
immigrants had arrived in excess of quota; and decision had been 
made that excesses could not be charged against the quotas for 
subsequent months. Ports of embarkation and centers where 
visas were obtainable and Ellis Island were alike congested. No 
one in Europe apparently had authority or a method either to 
stop emigrants, or systematically to forward them in accordance 
with monthly quotas. This indecision and confusion made it 
possible for grafters in both the United States and Europe to 
exploit the emigrants, as well as their friends in America, and 
promise them assistance in getting to the United States. 

In this intolerable situation, the steamship lines realized there 
was none but themselves to shoulder the responsibility for con- 
trolling the quota in Europe and protecting the emigrant. 
There was no altruism whatever in their decision; it was made 
for the sole purpose of saving money and protecting themselves 
from undue criticism in a situation they were as yet unable to 
control. They held a meeting in July, 1921, and proposed the 
establishment of registration offices where all purchasers of 
tickets should be registered and forwarded as the monthly quotas 
permitted. But the operation of such a system in Europe pre- 
sented staggering difficulties. Success depended upon the co- 
operation of all the continental lines, and this was not obtainable. 
Some insisted it was not their business; others objected to the ex- 
pense involved; while some nationalist lines receiving subsidies 
were afraid their governments might object. But the real diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that business was bad and the lines were in 
ruthless competition with one another and objected to pooling 
information concerning third class business, which such a regis- 
tration system required. 
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The matter was referred to the Conferences, at that time 
chiefly concerned with rates. But the work of these various 
conferences was not codrdinated. In the United States, the 
Pacific lines had no conference; the Atlantic lines had several 
New York Conferences; the coastwise lines had a separate asso- 
ciation; and the Canadian lines had a Montreal Conference. All 
of these conference lines carried passengers chargeable to the 
quotas but no arrangement was possible to consolidate or ex- 
change their reports. In Europe the situation was similar. The 
Italian lines had one Conference; the Mediterranean lines had 
another Conference; the British lines were in the North Atlantic 
Conference; and the Continental lines were in the Atlantic Con- 
ference. While some lines were in all conferences, the con- 
ferences themselves were independent. But certain lines like the 
Greek and Ottoman, carrying emigrants from the Black Sea 
region, were not members of any European Conference, though 
they were members of the various New York Conferences. They 
refused to codperate in the proposed registration system in Eu- 
rope, though they later participated in the activities of the New 
York Conferences on quota matters. The Italian and some of 
the French lines took a similar position. 

Notwithstanding these defections and obstacles, lines repre- 
sented in the Atlantic Conference at Liverpool established reg- 
istration offices early in July, 1921, in the countries where quotas 
were most likely to be exceeded. One was located at Prague for 
Czechoslovakia; another in Zagreb for Yugoslavs; a third in Bu- 
charest for Roumanians; and a fourth in Warsaw for Poles. The 
instructions issued to these registration officers provided that the 
passenger must book in the country of which he was a citizen and 
must receive from that officer permission to travel. This meant 
for instance that a Roumanian outside of Roumania must receive 
by telegram, wherever he was, a number from the Registration 
Officer in Bucharest. About 40 per cent of all Roumanian pas- 
sengers registered were outside Roumanian territory. They 
received a number only after they had obtained a passport, Amer- 
ican visa, and steamship ticket and had to remain at their domi- 
cile until their number was called up for sailing. Registration 
was based on the departure date of the emigrant from his coun- 
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try and not from the port of embarkation; to obviate cost and 
delay if for any reason it was found later he could not sail. Those 
exempted were charged against the registration numbers, and 
had to have “exempted” stamped on their tickets. The lines 
apportioned the quota for the month, and made provision for 
reporting any rejections or short shipments; and vacancies oc- 
curring were filled in chronological order. Registration officers 
were authorized to call meetings of the agents in their locality to 
facilitate the work of the registration offices. A balance of three 
to four per cent of the monthly twenty per cent quota was left 
unfilled by registration officers to cover the carryings of lines not 
identified with the system, and to provide for emigrants ad- 
mitted at other places than Atlantic ports, and for any unforseen 
conditions over which the lines had no control. 

Obviously, the work of these offices would be futile unless in- 
formation could be obtained promptly from America concerning 
the total quotas for each nationality, and the exact balances re- 
maining from day to day, after arrival of vessels and decisions by 
immigration authorities. These balances were necessary as a 
basis for making up sailing estimates to be used by registration 
officers to call up passengers for the month to which they were 
assigned. But here indeed was a difficulty; for the Bureau of 
Immigration had allotted quotas to the various ports and had 
arranged for weekly reports by mail from these various officials, 
intending to issue monthly, or more often if necessary, revised 
lists of quotas. Obviously this would never answer the purpose, 
so arrangements were made first for a weekly and then daily 
statement covering annual quota, monthly quota, amount used 
and balance remaining. 

But the Government received its reports from many different 
sources and there were delays and errors that necessitated a 
checking system. So the lines arranged to have every vessel on 
arrival at American ports report by wireless as to the number of 
each nationality on board chargeable to the quota. An almost 
daily cable service embodying these two sets of data—one from 
Washington, and another from the lines—was operated between 
New York and Liverpool and the information relayed to regis- 
tration officers. In this way, through endless verifications, cor- 
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rections and adjustments, fairly reliable information was obtained 
and sailings per month were regulated on the basis of the remain- 
ing unused quotas. 

But this system was far from being effective. While informa- 
tion was available for all nationalities, control through registra- 
tion was exercised over but four nationalities. Lines that had 
refused to come into the registration system brought to the 
United States excesses over quotas, bringing into disrepute all 
lines, including those in the registration system. Some of the 
countries sympathized with the efforts of the lines to control 
quotas and facilitate their efforts; others did not and obstructed 
them. Some consuls were coéperative and made possible an ad- 
justment between registration and visa numbers; others were not 
and worked at cross purposes. 

But the chief difficulty was with the Canadian and Mexican 
borders of the United States. Immigrants destined to these 
neighboring countries were not registered and later when they 
applied for and were admitted to the United States, they upset 
all of the estimates for immediate sailings; and as this information 
often arrived after vessels had sailed from Europe, excess quotas 
were unavoidable. 

In each of the countries where the lines attempted to control 
immigration to conform to quotas they were in a delicate posi- 
tion. If they assumed too much right to delay or instruct pas- 
sengers, they were subject to reprimand if not penalties; if they 
did too little they were blamed by the American Government. 
And about this time as a result of the new problems created by 
the Percentage Act, and due to stimulation from the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, European governments began to pass new 
laws, and create bureaus to regulate emigrant traffic and protect 
their own emigrants. 

While this was in process, lines were expected to solve many of 
the collatera' problems that were aggravated, if not created, in 
Europe by the Percentage Act. One was to establish morale 
among the helpless emigrants, to help them connect with their 
remittances, and furnish protection for them at points where 
they were suddenly halted. This was not easy. Governments 
that had allowed free transit, now became apprehensive and held 
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emigrants on frontiers in the belief that they might become ref- 
ugees if not allowed to proceed to America. Hotels had to be 
built in cities and ports to take care of them. The prevention of 
disease became acute because of the unexpected congestion. But 
the most serious question was the protection of passengers at the 
points of delay or of obstruction, for representatives of the lines 
had neither authority nor facilities to undertake these new duties. 
Some governments required the lines to do this work or at least 
to pay for it, while others forbade them to do so. Enormous 
sums were spent on hotels, disinfection plants and detention 
houses, and to furnish convoys on trains and at stations. And 
when passengers pawned their steamship tickets, or became ill 
from exposure and delay under crowded living conditions, or 
found themselves in difficulties due to the unfamiliar life of the 
cities, a new set of problems arose which the lines, in the absence 
of any other agency able to act, were expected to solve. 

Other tasks imposed by the new Act were the selection of the 
few from among the many who had purchased tickets, that were 
to be forwarded; the refund of passage money to those who could 
not go; and the return of such people to their homes. No one 
wanted his money back, and would-be emigrants frequently com- 
plained to their native government if they were among those 
not selected for forwarding. This necessity for selection and 
deductions from passage money for services already rendered or 
expenses incurred led to irritation between governments, the 
lines, and the emigrant. As many emigrants had no homes to 
which to return, various adjustments were required to care for 
them, and many attempts quite simply failed. 

Early in September it became apparent that the lines could not 
control the situation if American consuls continued to issue visas 
when the quotas were well nigh exhausted. The Secretary of 
State then permitted instructions to be issued to the effect that 
when it was evident that quotas were being exhausted consuls 
should refuse to issue visas. About the same time observers 
from the Department of Labor were attached to Consular offices 
in important emigration countries. These instructions concern- 
ing annual quotas, together with the system established by the 
lines to regulate monthly quotas, brought the matter under par- 
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tial control, so that excess quotas were confined largely to non- 
registration office lines and countries. 


V 


As the Percentage Act was enacted for one year, the lines con- 
sidered these offices to be a temporary affair. But when it be- 
came apparent that the Act was to be continued, the lines held a 
meeting in Brussels on May 5, 1922, and decided to continue 
and extend their registration system in order that the hardships 
emigrants encountered in 1921 should not be repeated. Their 
decision and plan was embodied in a cablegram sent to the New 
York Conferences. At the same time the Brussels Conference 
transmitted to the New York Conferences certain suggestions 
for improving the administration of the law. These were sent 
to the Chairman of the House Committee under date of May 
19 from the New York Conferences before the reénactment of 
the Act and proposed the following: 

That quotas be controlled by departures from European ports 
of embarkation, through United States Government authorities 
whose duties shall be defined in the law, instead of by time of 
arrivals; that inspectors be placed abroad to pass upon the ad- 
missibility of aliens; that certificates be issued by American con- 
suls to aliens that will serve for indentification and other pur- 
poses; that consuls indicate on the passport if aliens are exempt 
from the quota; that the principle of international law and custom 
be followed whereby the nationality of the wife and minor chil- 
dren follow that of the father and be chargeable to the country 
of his birth, or if the father is dead that children be charged to 
the country of birth of the mother. This last amendment was 
proposed to prevent the separation of families. 

The law was reénacted, however, to be in force until June 30, 
1923, without any of these recommendations being adopted, and 
the lines had to carry on their registration as before in a greater 
number of countries. That this registration system is chiefly 
responsible for preventing excesses in quotas in 1922 is evident 
from the fact that most of the excesses have been brought by 
lines that have refused to coéperate or from areas like Constanti- 
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nople where it has not been practicable to establish control 
offices. 


VI 


But the proposal to make this Act permanent and to have the 
percentage principle become the future policy of this country, 
without making the necessary provision for its administration, 
is a grave mistake. The control of quotas in Europe is not a 
matter for private business to regulate. The present system is 
a makeshift and rests upon the most insecure foundations. Its 
continuance depends upon the steamship lines holding together 
and codperating in conferences, and this relationship is subjected 
to very severe strain that is increasing with tension in Europe. 
A rate war or a withdrawal by one of the big lines, is enough to 
destroy its existence at once. The fact that certain of the most 
important lines remain out of the registration system makes it 
at best an imperfect instrument for the purpose. 

But the continuance of the registration system depends also 
upon the good will of countries in which offices are established 
and already resentment is in evidence. It is not to be expected, 
as political tension increases, that German lines will regard with 
favor registration offices by which French lines profit. The 
changes in Constantinople have made the establishment of a 
registration office impossible in that area to control Near East 
immigration. The Greek and Ottoman lines have been driven 
out and a rapprochement between the Russians, Turks and 
French has made it possible for a French line, not in the regis- 
tration system, to bring more than five hundred Russians to the 
United States via the Black Sea without their being registered 
through the machinery set up for the purpose. 

But it is also true that the situation has become so complicated 
that only governments possessing authority can deal with it. 
The Russian situation furnishes an illustration. Because of the 
original restrictions against Russians and the fact that American 
Consuls do not operate in Russia, persons born there and intend- 
ing to sail for the United States have had to cross the long Rus- 
sian border into adjacent countries to have their passports viséd. 
Russians have, accordingly, found themselves in a number of 
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other countries without proper visas and without registration 
numbers. To meet this situation the lines register Russians 
in seven countries: at Bucharest, Warsaw, Riga, Kovno, Brus- 
sels, Paris, and Berlin. “When the annual quotas of Russians 
were exhausted, two lines that were not in the registra- 
tion system and had never previously carried Russians, unex- 
pectedly brought in a large number of that nationality. And 
from the Pacific Coast came a report that a few hundred Rus- 
sians were expected to arrive there from Siberia. At the same 
time, it was found that, although according to the number reg- 
istered there were still available several thousand numbers, the 
Consul in one of these cities suddenly greatly reduced the num- 
ber of visas issued daily. Prospective passengers who were 
moving out of Russia, in all directions, and were awaiting reg- 
istration in other countries, apparently well within the quota, 
were suddenly stopped and will be compelled to wait until the 
next fiscal year. 

I have indicated in the limits of this article but some of the 
problems that make it unwise and difficult for steamship lines 
to undertake to control quotas in Europe, in order to prevent 
grave abuses under the Act. The only possible humane ad- 
ministration of this Act rests upon the control of monthly quotas 
through the issuing of visas, thus placing the responsibility for 
excess in quotas squarely upon the consular service. The new 
immigration law makes no such provision and should not be per- 
mitted to pass without it. And I can not but believe that Con- 
gress would be well advised to make a thorough investigation 
into the present methods of control through visas in Europe; 
if the administration of this law is to be practicable and humane. 

That the Percentage Act can ever be fundamentally sound or 
humane is impossible, since it attacks the foundations of civilized 
society. But that its administration may possess integrity and 
efficiency is feasible, and thus its hardships may be minimized. 
But this is only attainable when the American Government as- 
sumes the full responsibility for the humane administration of 
its own Act through the responsible State Department, which 
alone can deal with the control of quotas at the source of immi- 
gration. 


FRANCES KELLOR. 











A MADISON LETTER AND SOME 
DIGRESSIONS 


BY EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 
President of the University of Virginia 


Tue University of Virginia has a pardonable pride in the fact 
that in 1817 Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and James Mon- 
roe were at the same time members of its governing body, known 
as the Rector and Visitors of the University. Mr. Monroe was 
actually President of the United States at the time; and these 
three men, without intermission, directed the government of the 
young nation for nearly a quarter of a century. This unusual 
situation is thus quaintly attested by a brief minute upon the 
records of the Visitors: 


Resolved that Thomas Jefferson and John H. Cocke be a committee on the 
part of the Visitors with authority jointly or severally to advise and sanction 
all plans and the application of monies for executing them, which may be 
within the purview and functions of the Proctor for the time being. 


May 5, 1817. Tu. JEFFERSON 
JamMEs Monrog 
JaMES MapISON 
J. H. Cocks. 


James Madison bequeathed his library to the University of 
Virginia, and one of the noblest buildings of that institution 
bears his name. Mr. Morris Schaff, the distinguished historian 
of West Point and of certain aspects of the decline and fall of the 
Southern Confederacy, recently found, among the Madison pa- 
pers in the State Department at Washington, a very interesting 
letter, a copy of which he kindly sent to the University Library. 
The letter, hitherto unpublished, affords such a striking and 
amusing contrast to the present fiscal relations of France and the 
United States, such testimony to certain characteristics of the 
human family of whatever race or nation, such proof of the moral 
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slump likely to follow great enterprises or great emotions, and 
contains, in addition, such a rare compliment to Virginia, and 
such an unconscious tribute to the moral dignity of that Com- 
monwealth, that I desire to use Taz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
to share its contents, not only with Virginians, but with thought- 
ful citizens everywhere, interested in the good name of their 
country and its founders. 

Mr. William Short, the writer of the letter, was a young Vir- 
ginian, then twenty-eight years of age, a graduate of the College 
of William and Mary, and, at the time of writing, Secretary of 
the Legation at Paris where Mr. Jefferson was serving as Min- 
ister. Mr. Short lived to achieve honorable distinction in diplo- 
macy at The Hague and Madrid, and died in Philadelphia in 
1849. The letter, as will be seen, was written from Paris and 
bears date May 7, 1787. ‘Two days before Mr. Short’s letter was 
written, Mr. Jefferson, who was absent on a long trip through 
Southern France, whither he had been sent by his surgeon to 
recuperate from the effects of a dislocated wrist unsuccessfully 
set, wrote the following letter to Martha Jefferson, his young 
daughter, then in school at a convent in Paris: 


Marse1.ues, May 5th, 1787. 


My dear Patsy—lI got back to Aix the day before yesterday, and found there 
your letter of the 9th of April—from which I presume you to be well, though 
you do not say so. In order to exercise your geography, I will give you a de- 
tail of my journey. You must therefore take your map and trace out the 
following places: Dijon, Lyons, Pont St. Esprit, Nismes, Arles, St. Remis, Aix, 
Marseilles, Toulon, Hiéres, Fréjus, Antibes, Nice, Col de Tende, Coni, Turin, 
Vercelli, Milan, Pavia, Tortona, Novi, Genoa, by sea to Albenga, by land to 
Monaco, Nice, Antibes, Fréjus, Brignolles, Aix, and Marseilles. The day 
after tomorrow, I set out hence for Aix, Avignon, Pont du Gard, Nismes, 
Montpellier, Narbonne, along the Canal of Languedoc to Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
Rochefort, Rochelle, Nantes, L’Orient, Nantes, Tours, Orléans, and Paris— 
where I shall arrive about the middle of June, after having travelled something 
upwards of a thousand leagues. 

From Genoa to Aix was very fatiguing—the first two days having been at 
sea, and mortally sick—two more clambering the cliffs of the Apennines, some- 
times on foot, sometimes on a mule, according as the path was more or less 
difficult—and two others travelling through the night as well as day without 
sleep. Iam not yet rested, and shall therefore shortly give you rest by closing 
my letter, after mentioning that I have received a letter from your sister, 
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which, though a year old, gave me great pleasure. I inclose it for your peru- 
sal, as I think it will be pleasing for you also. But take care of it, and return 
it to me when I shall get back to Paris, for trifling as it seems, it is precious to 
me. 

When I left Paris, I wrote to London to desire that your harpsichord might 
be sent during the months of April and May, so that I am in hopes it will ar- 
rive a little before I shall, and give me an opportunity of judging whether you 
have got the better of that want of industry which I began to fear would be the 
rock on which you would split. Determine never to be idle. No person will 
have occasion to complain of the want of time who never loses any. It is won- 
derful how much may be done if we are always doing. And that you may be 
always doing good, my dear, is the ardent prayer of, yours affectionately, 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 


This letter to his serious-minded young daughter orients Mr. 
Jefferson so nicely at the time, and is so characteristic of his di- 
dactic habit with young people, that its insertion in this article 
is, I think, justified. I am further tempted to digress from the 
main purpose of this paper by reminding the reader that the 
letter describes the famous journey which probably enriched Mr. 
Jefferson’s mind more than any other experience of his life in 
matters artistic and architectural. He had always been a stu- 
dent of the Fine Arts and knew his Palladio with great precision; 
but it was upon this memorable trip that there streamed in upon 
him the impressions which afterwards flowered in such results as 
the Capitol at Richmond and his general reputation throughout 
America as a sort of arbiter of good taste and correct procedure 
in monumental building. I love to think that some of the an- 
tique architectural distinction of the University of Virginia is 
related to this spring voyage of its great founder along La Céte 
d’Azur and through the sunny plains of Provence. 

In the early summer of 1914, all unconscious of the great ex- 
plosion preparing underneath the smiling surface of the world, 
it was my own fortune, if I may be pardoned another and a per- 
sonal digression, to motor over a part of the same general ground 
covered in a more leisurely fashion by Mr. Jefferson one hundred 
and twenty-seven years before. I had a particular obsession of 
curiosity to see the little temple at Nimes, the Maison Carrée, or 
Quarrée, as Mr. Jefferson more archaically spells it, for I held in 
mind the remembrance that the sight of that ancient, flawless 
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little building had brought forth perhaps the sprightliest letter 
of Mr. Jefferson’s vast correspondence. When the restrained 
and measured beauty of the temple fell under my gaze, I quite 
appreciated the lyrical quality in Mr. Jefferson’s glowing epistle 
to Madame La Comtesse de Tesse, the aunt of Madame La Fay- 
ette. Before I saw the temple, I confess I had secretly suspected 
a gentler and more palpable source of Mr. Jefferson’s enthusi- 
asm, not in reference to the Comtesse de Tesse herself, who was 
an old and intimate friend, but to the whole world of womankind. 
His touching constancy to his wife’s memory, which lasted 
through life, and the inherent elevation of his mind, eliminated 
the trivial or superficial in his social relations; but certain human 
considerations sometimes escape us in dealing with demigods 
generally, and especially with Mr. Jefferson’s residence in Paris 
in the fateful years lying between 1785 and 1787. He was not 
then the venerable philosopher of democracy. He was a young 
widower of forty-two years of age, myriad-minded, clear-eyed, 
gifted in conversation and imagination, interested in everybody 
and everything under the sun, and bearing with great charm and 
distinction the stigmata of a fresh and heroic new world. La 
Fayette was a youngster of thirty. Paris was the world’s capi- 
tal of fashion and social distinction. Marie Antoinette was the 
Queen of France, and there revolved about her and the Court, 
pitifully unaware of the vast tragedy lying in wait, all that glamour 
and glory which were afterwards to captivate so completely the 
gorgeous imagination of Edmund Burke. In fact, it was diffi- 
cult to account for such high sentiment, such fine rhapsody, on 
the basis of a mere nineteen-hundred-year-old temple, or even 
“delicious morsels of sculpture” here and there. My romantic 
suspicions, however, fell to pieces before the Maison Carrée itself, 
set like a gem in the midst of prosaic stores and busy streets. 
Here was, indeed, a thing to love, and one realized the veracity of 
Mr. Jefferson’s artistic passion. In proof of this, I am again led 
to commit digression by inserting in full this charming letter. 
Walter Page could and probably would have written such a let- 
ter, but the gift, alas, does not generally go with ministers and 
ambassadors, whose talents run rather more to conversations 
than to correspondence: 
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Nismes, March 20, 1787. 


Here I am, Madam, gazing whole hours at the Maison Quarrée, like a lover 
at his mistress. The stocking weavers and silk spinners around it consider me 
a hypochondriac Englishman, about to write with a pistol the last chapter of 
his history. This is the second time I have been in love since I left Paris. 
The first was with a Diana at the Chateau de Laye-Epinaye in Beaujolois, a 
delicious morsel of sculpture, by M. A. Slodtz. This, you will say, was in rule, 
to fall in love with a female beauty; but with a house! it is out of all precedent. 
No, Madan, it is not without a precedent in my own history. While in Paris, 
I was violently smitten with the Hotel de Salm, and used to go to the Tuile- 
ries almost daily, to look at it. The loueuse des chaises, inattentive to my pas- 
sion, never had the complaisance to place a chair there, so that, sitting on the 
parapet, and twisting my neck round to see the object of my admiration, I 
generally left it with a torti-colli. 

From Lyons to Nismes I have been nourished with the remains of Roman 
grandeur. They have always brought you to my mind, because I know your 
affection for whatever is Roman and noble. At Vienna I thought of you. 
But I am glad you were not there; for you would have seen me more angry than, 
I hope, you will ever see me. The Pretorian Palace, as it is called, comparable, 
for its fine proportions, to the Maison Quarrée, defaced by the barbarians who 
have converted it to its present purpose, its beautiful fluted Corinthian col- 
umns cut out, in part, to make space for Gothic windows, and hewed down, in 
the residue, to the plane of the building, was enough, you must admit, to dis- 
turb my composure. At Orange, too, I thought of you. I was sure you had 
seen with pleasure the sublime triumphal arch of Marius at the entrance of the 
city. I went then to the Arene. Would you believe, Madam, that in this 
eighteenth century, in France, under the reign of Louis XVI., they are at this 
moment pulling down the circular wall of this superb remain, to pave a road? 
And that, too, from a hill which is itself an entire mass of stone, just as fit, and 
more accessible? A former intendant, a M. de Basville, has rendered his 
memory dear to the traveller and amateur, by the pains he took to preserve 
and restore these monuments of antiquity. The present one (I do not know 
who he is) is demolishing the object, to make a good road to it. I thought of 
you again, and I was then in great good humor, at the Pont du Gard, a sub- 
lime antiquity, and well preserved. But most of all here, where Roman taste, 
genius, and magnificence, excite ideas analogous to yours at every step. I 
could no longer oppose the inclination to avail myself of your permission to 
write to you, a permission given with too much complaisance by you, and used 
by me with too much indiscretion. Madame de Tott did me the same 
honor. But she, being only the descendant of some of those puny heroes who 
boiled their own kettles before the walls of Troy, I shall write to her from a 
Grecian, rather than a Roman canton; when I shall find myself, for example, 
among her Phocean relations at Marseilles. 

Loving as you do, Madam, the precious remains of antiquity, loving archi- 
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tecture, gardening, a warm sun and a clear sky, I wonder you have never 
thought of moving Chaville to Nismes. This, as you know, has not always 
been deemed impracticable; and, therefore, the next time a Sur-intendant des 
batiments du roi, after the example of M. Colbert, sends persons to Nismes to 
move the Maison Quarrée to Paris, that they may not come empty handed, 
desire them to bring Chaville with them, to replace it. A propos of Paris. I 
have now been three weeks from there, without knowing anything of what 
has passed. I suppose I shall meet it all at Aix, where I have directed my 
letters to be lodged, poste restante. My journey has given me leisure to re- 
flect on this Assemblée des Notables. Under a good and a young King, as the 
present, I think good may be made of it. I would have the Deputies then, by 
all means, so conduct themselves as to encourage him to repeat the calls of this 
Assembly. Their first step should be, to get themselves divided into two 
Chambers instead of seven; the Noblesse and the Commons separately. The 
second, to persuade the King, instead of choosing the Deputies of the Com- 
mons himself, to summon those chosen by the people for the Provincial ad- 
ministrations. The third, as the Noblesse is too numerous to be all of the As- 
semblée, to obtain permission for that body to choose its own Deputies. Two 
Houses, so elected, would contain a mass of wisdom which would make the 
people happy, and the King great; would place him in history where no other 
act can possibly place him. They would thus put themselves in the track of 
the best guide they can follow; they would soon overtake it, become its guide 
in turn, and lead to the wholesome modifications wanting in that model, and 
necessary to constitute a rational government. Should they attempt more 
than the established habits of the people are ripe for, they may lose all, and 
retard indefinitely the ultimate object of their aim. These, Madam, are my 
opinions; but I wish to know yours, which, I am sure, will be better. 

From a correspondent at Nismes, you will not expect news. Were I to at- 
tempt to give you news, I should tell you stories one thousand years old. I 
should detail to you the intrigues of the courts of the Cesars, how they affect 
us here, the oppressions of their preetors, prefects, etc. I am immersed in 
antiquities from morning to night. For me, the city of Rome is actually ex- 
isting in all the splendor of its empire.. I am filled with alarms for the event 
of the irruptions daily making on us, by the Goths, the Visigoths, Ostrogoths, 
and Vandals, lest they should re-conquer us to our original barbarism. If I 
am sometimes induced to look forward to the eighteenth century, it is only 
when recalled to it by the recollection of your goodness and friendship, and by 
those sentiments of sincere esteem and respect with which I have the honor to 
be, Madam, your most obedient, and most humble servant, 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 
Madame La Comtesse de Tesse. 


And now I return to our unpublished Madison letter, written 
at so notable a moment in modern history. Over in France, 
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Louis XVI had just assembled, for the first time since Henry IV, 
the Assembly of Notables, a body composed chiefly of great lords 
and prelates, and they were diligently proving themselves miser- 
able counsellors and thus predetermining the coming together of 
the States General and the outburst of the Revolution. In Amer- 
ica the Thirteen States had won independence gloriously, but 
had ingloriously failed to win union or power. Each State was 
a law unto itself as to economic and fiscal obligations, and many 
of them were quarreling about boundary lines, commerce and 
trade. Virginia had just behaved with singular greatness of 
spirit in dedicating, without haggling, her vast northwest terri- 
tory for the common good, and with the same nicety of honor 
was paying her bills and caring for her financial honor. Fifty- 
five gentlemen were making ready their horses and coaches, and 
faring forth to Philadelphia to bring forth in the Federal Consti- 
tution the greatest political achievement of democratic society. 
The convention assembled just eighteen days after the writing 
of this letter, under the presidency of Washington, and completed 
its task three months and a trifle over three weeks later, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. Even though this convention included among 
its members Alexander Hamilton, with his air of a Cesar and his 
undoubted genius; Benjamin Franklin, with his amazing experi- 
ence; and Washington himself, with his godlike common sense; 
and an unequalled group of men, whom we may precisely de- 
scribe as aristo-democrats, and may be pardoned for longing for 
more and more of the likes of them in these later days, it con- 
tained no member more useful to the great end sought than 
James Madison, rich in profound learning, lucid, dispassionate 
and judicial in manner and reasoning. I have a feeling that this 
letter both stimulated the purpose of the quiet young scholar 
and nourished his pride as he set out upon the great adventure 
of framing the Constitution which, it may be justly claimed, 
finally represented his theory of government more than that of 
any other man: 


Paris, May 7, 1787. 
Dear Sir: 
One imprudence frequently begets a second, and I feel that it is the liberty 
I took in writing to you by the last packet which emboldens me in some meas- 
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ure in writing this. Mr. Crevecceur, the French Consul at New York, and 
who sails in the present Packet for that place, tells me he will not leave me un- 
til I put him in some way of being introduced to your acquaintance when he 
shall arrive there—this favor he intends to have asked of Mr. Jefferson, but 
in his absence addresses himself to me. You may well suppose, Sir, that my 
pride would not permit me to let M. de Crevecceur or anybody here believe 
that I was not well enough acquainted with you to give a letter of introduction. 
If you have read the Article Etats-Unis in the new Encyclopedia, you will not 
be surprised either at Mr. Crevecceur’s earnestness to cultivate your acquain- 
tance or my unwillingness not to contribute to it. There is nobody whom I 
would introduce to you more readily, Sir, than M. de Crevecceur, because 
there is nobody more capable of explaining to you the present ideas of France 
with respect to America—because there is nobody who understands more 
perfectly the interests of the two countries as they relate to each other, and 
none more zealous to promote them mutually, as he has uniformly manifested 
during his late residence in Paris. You will find him an indefatigable searcher 
after useful knowledge, an enthusiast for improvements in the useful arts, and 
well acquainted with all which have taken place in this part of Europe during 
his stay here. Such a man cannot fail being agreeable and useful to you, Sir, 
at New York, whether considered as a member of the federal head or as a 
private philosopher. This I hope, Sir, will induce you to excuse the liberty 
I have taken, and to which I confess I have been impelled by a mixture of 
vanity with the desire to oblige M. de Crevecceur. — 

He will be able to give you so particular an account of everything passing 
in this country that it would be impertinent for me to trouble you with it; yet 
I must add, what relates to America more particularly, that her credit is 
treated with contempt in the Assemblée des Notables. The Marquis de La 
Fayette exerts every nerve to prevent the present unfavorable ideas from in- 
creasing—and he is reproached every day with the want of faith, if not the 
bankruptcy of America. Their want of money makes them feel too sensibly 
at present our want of punctuality. It is in vain that the Marquis tells them 
they ought not to be surprised at the deranged finances of a young country, 
just rising from the devastations of war, since so old a government as France, 
and that in time of peace, should find itself in its present situation. Argu- 
ments like this, Sir, are of little avail except with a few thinking men, and 
will not be able to counteract the ill effects of the clamors of those foreign 
officers disposed in every part of the kingdom; who served in America, and 
who think themselves ruined by Congress because the interest of their pay is 
not furnished them,—nor of the murmurs of the Treasury here because they 
have not received the annual interest and a part of the principal of the Ameri- 
can debt. How glorious would it be for our country, my dear Sir, if we could 
stop the mouths of all these people by the interest and the whole of the princi- 
pal of all their debts! It is base in New York to be alone in preventing it— 
the impost once well established and there would be no difficulty in borrowing 
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in Holland a sufficient sum for this purpose. Shall I add also what makes an 
unfavorable impression of our punctuality in the discharge of our foreign 
debts? It is the ordinances of Congress on several occasions—such as that 
for establishing a mint and for the raising of troops. Here Congress would 
not give themselves the trouble of establishing a mint and fixing the salaries 
of its officers. Congress could not raise troops if they had not money—and if 
they have why not pay either the principal or interest of debts long ago con- 
tracted and already due? 

These are the opinions of our federal circumstances—that the circumstances 
of the States taken individually make a very different impression—and of no 
State more than Virginia. It is but just to mention it to you, Sir, who have 
contributed so much by your exertions in the Legislature, to the fame she has 
acquired in every part of Europe—even in England where all ranks of people 
from the Crown to the shopkeeper may be considered as in a state of war with 
whatever is American. The Act representing Kentucky—that on religion, 
and the almost unanimous refusal either to emit a paper currency or meddle 
with the certificates of public credit—have acquired our State, Sir, a degree of 
éclat and of honor of which it is difficult to form an idea. The Philosophical 
legislation of Virginia is in the mouths of all the learned of this place, and 
quoted by all of the advocates of the lumieres de la Philosophie. The pleasure 
I derive from this would be multiplied twelvefold if the rest of the States 
would show the same dispositions towards a liberality of conduct, and a scru- 
pulous preservation of public faith. I beg pardon, Sir, for having so long 
interrupted your attention to more important objects. I will do it no longer 
than to tell you that Mr. Jefferson has passed the Alps—penetrated as far as 
Genoa, and is now on his return from thence—and that I am with those senti- 
ments which you never fail, Sir, to inspire. 

Your friend and servant, 
W. Sxorr. 
Mr. Mapison. 


Mr. Short’s letter, in its literary aspects, is almost a model of 
eighteenth-century good taste, with its stilted formalities and 
its Oriental gestures of respect, and yet its tenor and contents 
strangely unite the past and present and illumine the obscurity 
of a far-off time as a bit of sunlight picks out the outlines of a 
darkened chamber. The letter reveals handsomely the sensi- 
tiveness of Virginia to her financial credit, which cropped out 
again after the Civil War in her grim resolve not to stain her name 
with repudiation in any form. “‘The Philosophical Legislation” 
of Virginia refers evidently to the Statute of Virginia for Reli- 
gious Freedom, the abolition of the law of entail, and the pro- 
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visions for popular education. All of these revolutionary meas- 
ures were fathered by Jefferson, who was the great enlightened 
Radical of his time, at war with existing cor ‘(itions, and in these 
basic laws striking at the very roots of the social order with a 
view of inaugurating a new era of opportunity and spiritual, 
economic and intellectual freedom. 

In order that the contrasts suggested by this letter may stand 
out more vividly, I offer a statement of American service and co- 
operation in the great catastrophe of 1914, omitting the national 
expenditures for actual American participation constituting a 
burden for many generations. None of these debts has been 
paid, though Great Britain, true to her character, has just com- 
pleted satisfactory arrangements for the discharge of her huge 
indebtedness. None of the other nations involved is suggesting 
payment. There is not only no responsible criticism of them in 
America for this delinquency, but there are even influential voices 
urging that they be cancelled entirely if any assurance can be 
given that the moneys thus kept at home shall not be used for 
militaristic or imperial purposes. Even the costs of military 
occupation of the American sector of the Rhineland, about $255,- 
000,000, have not been refunded to the United States, though 
France and England have recouped themselves through German 
reparations. And yet one sometimes hears that Americans are 
not popular abroad and are esteemed lightly for their love of gain. 

There are now due to the United States Treasury, as a result 
of our association with our Allies in the World War, the follow- 
ing principal sums with accrued interest approximated: 





Due from Great Britain...................... $4,747,000,000 
es Ua abeneveeenen¥ebsevsawen 8,771,000,000 
Pi TR AS hin wath ob Ure dwedescewees 1,891,000,000 
NP A Cb ches Sepravsastendebaees 428,000,000 
ah dG NE eee 222,000,000 
7 ee Cd. wb led hea ehadeek as 460,000,000 

DG > aro scent eildeld eee Wn ae) aellete 6 aes $11,519,000,000 


During the war and the post-war period, nearly one hundred 
American organizations were established as agencies for the re- 
lief of European peoples. The administration of this aid was 
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carried out in Europe chiefly by three organizations: the Com- 
mission for the Relief of Belgium, the American Red Cross, and 
the American Relief Administration. 

The Commission for the Relief of Belgium, organized in No- 
vember, 1914, raised approximately, $50,000,000 by private sub- 
scription. The operations of the American Red Cross involved 
an expenditure of not less than $200,000,000, and the organiza- 
tion administered aid to twenty million people, exclusive of 
American soldiers. The American Relief Administration, or- 
ganized immediately after the Armistice, has collected from pri- 
vate sources a sum aggregating $60,000,000. 

The total expenditures of the Commissicn for the Relief of 
Belgium and the American Relief Administration have approxi- 
mated, for each organization, about one billien dollars. The 
greater portion of this amount was in the form of advances made 
by the American Government to the various countries in Europe, 
and is charged as a part of their indebtedness to the United States 
in the table shown above. But the timeliness of these loans was 
a factor of incalculable aid to the destitute populations of Europe. 
Thus the appropriation by the Congress of the United States in 
1918 of the sum of $100,000,000 made possible the organization 
of the American Relief Administration which, during the four 
years of its existence, has provided food relief, for a longer or 
shorter period, for one hundred million persons. At one time 
4,000,000 Russians were being fed daily through American 
agencies. 

In this general connection, it is interesting to note the dis- 
position made of the surplus fund of the Commission for the Re- 
lief of Belgium. In the liquidation of its assets, after the Armi- 
stice in 1918, the Commission appropriated large sums to four 
leading Belgian universities, at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and 
Liége. Grants were also made to the School of Mines at Mons 
and to the Colonial School at Antwerp. The Commission, fur- 
thermore, endowed the Belgian Fondation Universitaire, an 
institution for scientific research, and created an Educational 
Foundation which maintains a system of exchange university 
fellows and visiting professors between Belgium and the United 
States. 
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I venture to close this story of a simple letter written currente 
calamo so long ago by a young Virginian attaché, with these three 
queries: Has not this Republic the right to be proud of its con- 
duct and spirit in the Great War and in the Peace, even if a cer- 
tain collapse of moral purpose has marked its course since 1918? 
Has there ever been in human history in a period of one hundred 
and thirty-six years so great a transformation as the change 
from the Continental Confederacy of 1787 to the American Re- 
public of 1923, with its majestic weight of power, wealth, politi- 
cal significance and world responsibility? Does not this huge 
fact constitute the epic of democracy and provide the test of its 
right to prevail as the ultimate form of government among men? 


Epwin A. ALDERMAN. 














PAN ADOLESCENT 
BY THEDA KENYON 


A silver silence held the deep-leaved glen: 

The squirrel cocked a swift-attentive ear; 

Even the birds had ceased their twittering 

And waited, on the boughs, with drooping wing; 

A little breeze paused tiptoe, as to hear 

Lithe music . . . but theearth wasdumb. . . . And then 
Madly, the leaves went tripping on their way; 

The squirrel leaped in dainty ecstasies; 

The birds flung forth gay challenge, and the breeze 
Pranced vibrant; Earth was stirred with harmonies; 
Pan woke . . . and piped the soul into the day! 


Pan of the topaz eyes, where the brook lights glimmer, 

Pan of the sharp-curved brows, and the song-tuned lips, 

Pan of the heart like Spring, where the wild flowers shimmer, 
Raises the cup of his life . . . and reluctantly sips! 


Over the moss-starred bank slips a joyous Nereid 

Sleek with the sweep of youth from her breast to her thigh, 
Gold with the gleam of the sun on her water-bright body— 
Waves her glad greeting to Pan, with one slim arm flung high. 


Pipe, Pan, pipe! What undertone brings you this discord? 

See . . . the young breeze has cringed back, and the startled birds flee— 
The squirrel has paused, and the rustle of leaves is arrested— 

Pipe, for the chained old Earth would again be free! 


Look! On the edge of the brook, like a master-carved opal, 
Stands the Nereid afraid . . . yet not daring to move 

What has she heard in your song, Pan of magical piping? 

What has she seen in your eyes—is it madness . . . or love? 


Pan of the topaz eyes where Desire is a-glimmer, 

Pan of the eager hands, and the burning lips, 

Pan of the heart of man, where the god-lights shimmer, 
Raises the cup of his life . . . and exultantly sips! 
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A leaden silence holds the deep-leaved glen: 

A weighty silence, dead, unlistening— 

The little wood-things shiver from the place, 

The breeze moves heavy footed, void of grace, 

The heavy dew has lost its glistening; 

Nothing can ever be the same again. . . . 

Pipe, Pan, pipe! . . . yet will you be deserted! 

Nymphs and Nereids flee from the lure of your lay. 

Pipe, Pan, pipe! Alas, you have lost your enchantment! 

You have found that the world holds tears: they have stolen your May! 


TWO POEMS 


BY NORA B. CUNNINGHAM 
STRANGENESS 


When youth and joy still walked with me, 
And death’s great awe and terror made 
A somber stir, a solemn hush, 
My soul was sore afraid. 


But now I see with calmer eyes 
An ended life, a life begun, 

For death is not more strange than birth 
And life’s more strange than either one. 


DESERT 


There is neither tree nor cloud to break 
The waste of sand and sky. 

How small the shadow that I make 
In this immensity. 


Here there are neither joys nor dreams— 
The spent soul wavereth— 

How small a thing my own life seems 
Stark, between Life and Death. 

















TWO WALKS 
BY STARK YOUNG 


It was the beginning of June when I came to Tivoli. Around 
the town with the grey, dark stone of its houses and streets 
spread the yellow country of the harvest. It stretched away 
over the plains, past Hadrian’s villa, toward the Campagna and 
Rome and the hills beyond. Only here and there rose the black 
points of cypresses and clumps of ilex and the verdure winding 
sometimes along beside a stream. It was a wide, clear world 
of light, a golden expanse from which the hill arose, with its woods 
and their cataracts, and the grey town, with the Cardinal d’Este’s 
villa on one side the slope. 

In my mind, as I went along on my way to the Villa d’Este, 
I carried the utmost idea of romantic gardens, of sombre and 
splendid avenues of trees, and ancient marbles and now and then 
a ruined fountain; a dream of past splendor and half-forgotten 
courts. In my mind’s eye I had that picture that one sees 
everywhere in houses and in shops, of the stone table with the 
two benches and, stretching away behind them, an aisle with dark 
cypresses on either side. But the truth was that I was trans- 
lating these qualities into my own conceptions of them; and now, 
when I arrived at the villa, the translation of my romantic and 
sombrely poetic idea back again into these Italian meanings was 
to be sudden and illuminating. For in that light of afternoon 
the first thing that shot across my mind when I saw the d’Este 
garden was how much less obviously romantic it was than I 
had thought. The table and the benches were near the villa 
itself; the wide paved promenade ran in front of the windows 
and led by stairs here and there to lower levels, where the cypress 
walk began. And this walk was neither very romantically long 
nor mysterious. The d’Este garden was romantic, it had its 
mystery and possibility, but not in the sense that I had thought, 
It was more open, more supported by idea, 
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Yet after all one may set down only the mood of this place. 
Form is impossible to describe, it alone can describe itself; and 
half the d’Este garden is formal. What those varying planes 
and levels are cannot be expressed; nor the nuances of the diverse 
heights to which the trees and plantations ascend; nor those 
stairs leading up and down, those patterns of walks and hedges, 
those arbors, that rondel of cypresses around a basin of water, 
those sudden on-comings where vistas lead out from the garden 
lines to the country that spreads away in a shining and soft 
transparency of summer air. The abstraction of pure form 
underlies this garden. The lines of natural things and of paths 
and plots of flowers and earth and shapes of water, are made to 
compose a pattern beyond themselves, something independent 
of them, a luminous geometry of pure idea. Abstract design 
underlies the garden as it does great music or painting. 

In this garden there were trees; there was infinite water coming 
down from the hillside above and led everywhere to a hundred 
jets and falls. There were rococo caverns with statues of dei- 
ties, baroque gods and goddesses whose grottoes and vaverns 
were filled with green shadows and streams and cascades and the 
drip and splash and rumor of unending water. There were 
pseudo ruins in stone and rococo antiquities. I saw a statue 
lying in two parts, as if despoiled by centuries, half buried in the 
ground. I saw the Diana of the Ephesians, colossal in sandstone, 
with the hundred breasts that nourished the world. At the 
end of a fading flight of steps, as if some acropolis had to be 
reached there, I saw the miniature conceit of an ancient clas- 
sical city, scattered on a little terrace, temples, theatres and 
monuments done in stone and cement. I could hear at every 
step some unseen splashing of water and a steady murmur of 
streams of water falling in the cascades, the fountains and the 
tiny cataracts in the grottoes of those ornamental and redun- 
dant deities. The water of these was invisible, but on the as- 
pect of the things in the garden lay its fantasy and sweetness. 
I came again and again to see that famous stairway that all 
artists sketch but none ever expresses, with its great jet of water 
rising into the air, its ivy, its two flights and their balustrade, 
descending with such gracious and incredible suavity and beauty 
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to the terrace below. Three square pools, raised two feet and 
more from the ground, stretched in a line parallel with the villa’s 
facade; they were lifted like mirrors above the level of the walks, 
and above them the boughs of the ilex trees hung down and 
lightly touched the water. The d’Este garden was first of all a 
majestic, sophisticated place done by a knowing hand. It was 
first grave and then ornate. The mind behind this art was 
beautiful; it was tragic; itwas mature with a passion of knowledge 
and rich choice. 

For hours I walked, through lanes of ilex and laurel, and paths 
that led through copses and thickets smelling of pine and bay 
and oleanders, and down avenues of cypress trees. I seemed 
to be in the midst of a living silence. There was in the garden 
a kind of vivacity of quiet. Over by the wall nearest the town 
a group of workmen with a mandolin were laughing and talking 
and breaking out now and then into snatches of songs. A long 
plane of late golden light crept under the lowest boughs of the 
trees. The late twilight was drawing on. 

As the light grew less and less a completeness came over the 
d’Este garden around me. Now that the details of the grounds 
faded and the surrounding country and sky receded and grew 
dim, the garden seemed more to be one thing, the larger masses 
gathered all into themselves, the order and design of the place 
stood out. Night came on and gradual darkness. There was 
no moon but an early starlight showed above the trees and 
through the vistas opening out beneath. In the darkness the 
glint of the walks appeared and the lines of the balustrades. 
The unstirred surface of the raised pools was like dim glass. A 
low wind stirred the long shapes of the cypresses, and in the 
laurels and oleanders made a hushed rustling. In the heavy 
shade of the ilexes the nightingales were singing. And from 
everywhere, among the leaves and through the avenues and 
paths, there came the eternal sound of water. 

The quality of this place was mournful and rich and elegiac. 
It satisfied the tragic beauty that is the soul of the mind. The 
involved and extravagant elegance of this garden and its design, 
and the eloquence of its use of the natural resources of water 
and verdure and light and earth, were touched with the languor 
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of a culture that has grown old. The luxury of this beauty was 
haunted with an old knowledge of the end of things. The garden 
of the Villa d’Este was warm and intellectual, remote and pas- 
sionate. It was like a dark and grandiose and poignant music 
rising up; and more poignant because of the elaborate despair 
of its art and because of its wistful magnificence. 

And then that night, some hours later, when I was sitting in my 
room at the hotel, another picture arose in my mind. Coming 
after the Villa d’Este it was like the thought of a simple and very 
single.melody in the midst of an orchestra. I could see that line 
of trees nearby the stream, that stretch of English green, that 
quiet, that aspect of peace, Addison’s Walk. On the fine old 
trunks of the trees, the verdant spaces, the trodden path, as I 
saw them now, the lights and shadows were not very clearly 
defined, the tone of them was mild and faint. I thought of 
Addison’s Walk with the gentle morning on it, the soft grey 
perhaps, the English thing. And did we not like it after all, 
I wondered, better than this garden of that sixteenth century 
Italian, the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este? Did it not steal further 
and more gently into the heart and the affections? There are 
many people of English blood who would tell you that it did. 

How pleasant it would be, I thought, to fall back on such a 
preference! The quality of that English scene was sweet and 
familiar, it was gentle and beloved of me. A man might run 
back to the memory of it as a child runs to its mother’s knee 
when the wind, the sun, the noise and light and sound and fire 
of the world become too great for him. And yet I knew that 
all this proved nothing. I could not make my escape by so easy 
a position. This English scene could give me no more, really, 
than I might get from things that obviously had nothing to do 
with art at all. What it could give me I had had once when 
I came to England after a long stay in Sicily and heard at Folk- 
stone in the dusk of the evening the children’s voices speaking 
our English tongue. I had had this tremor of love and pleasure 
when I heard across the street in an old town a wretched village 
choir singing execrable hymns in a vulgar church. I had even 
had it from Christmas cards, the kind of card where there is a 
cross within the frame of which are pictured green pastures and 
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sheep, and around which cluster white narcissus and forget-me- 
nots; all very Victorian, silly and soft and bad, but dear to me 
with an old, sweet memory of childhood and scrapbooks. And 
that kind of association, as I knew very well, the reminder of 
something gently remembered and loved, was what must remain 
the only source of appeal of much English art. But what had 
that to do with a discussion of the d’Este garden and Addi- 
son’s Walk as art, as creations that express human experience? 

Addison’s Walk, I sat there that night thinking, was complete 
and good enough in itself. But art, as Plato said, is the name 
signifying every cause whereby anything proceeds from that 
which is not into that which is. Art is a translation by which 
the material is stated in terms of something else and something 
is added which was not there before. Addison’s Walk, then, 
like so many English gardens, is scarcely art at all. It is admir- 
able as nature if you like. As nature it makes quite another 
discussion. And it exercises one’s taste in accidental landscape. 
But that too is another matter. 

The garden of the Villa d’Este commits human nature to a 
full expression. It takes the natural world and uses it to express 
an idea. Like a painter with his colors it uses the resources of 
the earth out of which it creates. It deals with space and with 
light, with contrasting stone and earth, with straight lines and 
curves, with varying levels and rhythms of ascent and descent. 
It arranges, it takes into account the stars shining down, the 
sunlight, the surface of water and the boughs above their 
shadows. It runs the gamut of visual form, of intellectual con- 
ceit in pattern and design, and of a mystery of spirit. In it 
nature and art together are translated into one complete art. 
It is a garden and not nature. It is the mind and the spirit, the 
idea and the mood, in terms of out-of-doors. And that you pre- 
fer the Addison’s Walk to it may mean several things. It may 
mean that you have little depth and range of life in you to be 
expressed and so have no need of any complex and profound art 
to express it. It may mean that your life is deep and rich but 
incapable of any consummation in forms of any kind. Or it may 
mean that you have a deep and rich life but have never learned to 
read the dialect of art, or of this art of gardens, and so do not 
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look there for the expression of life or understand what is there 
expressed. You may like what you choose, but the test of a 
thing as art does not depend on what you bring to it. It de- 
pends rather on the extent to which this thing expresses with 
power and beauty the depth and complexity of life. 

And then suddenly as I sat there letting these thoughts take 
their will with me, an appalling recollection sprang to my brain. 
In Siena once we were speaking of poetry, and a lady, a dot- 
toressa, very much read in European letters, said to me, 

“T am a devotee of your poetry, Signor. I read English poetry 
to rest me.” 

“To rest you?” I said. 

*‘ After our literature English poetry is so simple. How very 
direct the mind there is. It is not complicated like ours. There 
is so little analysis. It is like a child. I read it to rest me.” 

How well I remembered that remark. It had been one of 
those things that knock the walls down about your ears. 

For, by one of those foolish generalizations that races like to 
make about one another, I had gone on thinking that there was 
to the mind in Italian poetry a certain vivid and direct power. 
It achieved certain large outlines. I had believed, as most Eng- 
lish peoples believe, that fortune had reserved for our English 
poetry the power to probe the last reaches and shadows in the 
soul; to move deeply and quietly through the depths of expe- 
rience. I had thought of Italian poetry as something of a refuge 
from the troubling of the Anglo-Saxon conscience, from the de- 
tails of our meditations and quiet ways. I had even spoken of 
the large and vivid simplicity of Italian. 

But when the dottoressa made her remark I knew at once that 
I had never really thought all this. I had, at least unconsciously, 
known all along that such theories of simplicity could not apply 
to Italian poetry; from the other arts I knew it if not from poetry. 
The constant analysis, the energy of mind, the subtle insight and 
abundant invention of the Italian make-up, I had always known. 
And what I had imagined myself thinking so superficially about 
Italian poetry was the mere left-overs from impressions of Si- 
cilian acting and from the eyes of a tourist before he learns the 
language or the country.. But even in such a change in my 
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opinion of Italian poetry there was nothing to keep English 
poetry from being deeper than any other. And to be told 
by an Italian that she read English poetry for a rest was a 
shock. 

Addison’s Walk was not of course so elaborate as many English 
gardens, but in a simpler way its characteristic excellence was the 
same as theirs. What then, I thought, if there should be the 
same difference between English and Italian poetry as there was 
between the Cardinal’s walk and Addison’s? In music our ears 
tell us that we have nothing so great as a score of Continentals. 
In painting our eyes know that we have no Titian or El Greco or 
Botticelli or Velasquez. In architecture we have no Michelan- 
gelo. But in poetry we have always felt that we were of the 
modern races supreme. We have liked Dante and Tasso and 
others, but we have been sure that our English poetry was above 
all. We have even had a way of saying that the French had no 
really great poetry, strictly speaking! 

I sat there thinking, defensively. Poetry, after all, is an invisi- 
ble art. Its medium is words, mere symbols of sense and sound 
that in themselves are nothing. And how much does the judg- 
ment of poetry depend on what one thinks, or one’s race or one’s 
generation thinks, to be the nature of the poetic! There can be 
no doubt, surely, that with us during the last century the idea of 
the poetic has moved very much away from form and away from 
a shining and controlling mentality. The average Anglo-Saxon 
likes to think of poetry as inundated by feeling. He is unduly 
impressed and led on by mere mentions of infinity, implications 
of eternity, soul and other more or less indeterminate and vague, 
though dear, conceptions. He has associated the poetic with 
the chaotic, the individual, and the spontaneous. He thinks the 
subject of poetry must never be mere thoughts or mere arrange- 
ments of those radiances that the mind gives off, but almost 
entirely one’s feelings about nature, virtue, love, God, or re- 
bellion. But what if we should come to think otherwise? What 
if we came to think that poetic quality might arise from a fine 
order, a profound poise, a subtlety that comes not of suggestions 
of the unknown or the infinite but of combinations of exact ex- 
pressions of thought and renderings of experience? What if, in 
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sum, we came to think of poetry as a social and radiantly definite 
and communicable art as well as a beautiful spiritual solitude? 

Fortunately, I reflected, the matter cannot be settled. Music 
and pictures pass easily from country to country; neither the 
medium nor the language is in any way local. Poetry is more 
untranslatable into another race and country. Dante I knew 
somewhat, and I knew that he had a kind of vividness, something 
concrete and poignant, a penetration of the image with the emo- 
tion and idea, that is like nothing in our poetry. Leopardi’s 
style rises to a white, marble-like openness and perfection that 
in English is impossible. And I knew Carducci and Pascoli and 
something of the Quattrocento. But what were such frag- 
mentary raids when it comes to knowing Italian poetry? And 
we shall never know Italian poetry, for it has a different language 
from ours and a different life. 

On the other hand there was Shelley, with a quality that could 
never be in Italian; the very accent of that tongue is against it. 
He has at his best, when he is not foolish and loose, an ethereal, 
shimmering world, a translucent and majestic and ‘aspiring 
beauty. Wordsworth has his revelation of man in the natural 
world. Spenser, for all his inability to get a unity and a larger 
pattern into his work and thought, has a marvellous abundance 
of resource and an intricate and prophetic music to the very top 
of the English language. What poet anywhere has so diaphanous 
and so tireless a realm of forms and ideas? And last of all, there 
was Shakespeare in the Sonnets, like all the Renaissance, I knew, 
but beyond them, I liked to believe, in profundity and character 
and diffused passion of mind and body. And in Othello Shake- 
speare has the ordered intelligence and elaboration, if you look 
for that; and in Macbeth an ancient, primitive terror, a morality 
out of the earth, dreams from desolate and haunted moors, a 
shudder at once more tragic and more cerebral than in any 
other literature. 

Neither does it follow, I reflected, consolingly, that because a 
race has a gift for one art it has the same amount of capacity 
for all. The Italian painting may be better than the English. 
Their music may be infinitely superior. But that need not 
prove that their poetry is superior to ours. And the truth 
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may very well be that poetry is the art most apt to express 
our northern race. It may be that in this invisible art of poetry 
the hidden force and impact and delicate dreams of our life can 
most completely express themselves. Perhaps poetry is the art 
most able to express our diffused passion and tenderness. Per- 
haps the greatness of Italian living is best said in painting or 
acting or music or cities; and the greatness of Anglo-Saxon living 
in poetry. And perhaps not. What if after all, I thought, as I 
sat there in the town of the Villa d’Este, the art of poetry in Italy 
and that in England should be like these two walks? What if, in 
this unseen region that poetry is of our own selves and of the 
Italians, we jump too easily at superior conclusions? What if 
we have assumed too much? I wondered. 

StaRK YOUNG. 
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A LIVING THEATRE 


BY THOMAS MOULT 
I 


Tue history of the theatre, since its far-away beginnings when 
choruses were sung in circular dancing places to the glory of the 
Greek gods, has been the history of a great encounter. The aris- 
tocracy of emotion, intellect, and imagination expressed through 
the drama is confronted by the democracy of a normal intelli- 
gence, an average, half-developed sensibility, expressing itself 
as the audience. The playhouse is the ground of their common 
meeting. The dramatist employs with great reluctance the the- 
atrical symbols by which his vision may be interpreted for the 
popular understanding. By the time the encounter is suspended, 
if the dramatist’s purpose be true, the purpose of art, he will have 
resisted with much stubbornness any undue emphasis or inateri- 
alization of his particular form of symbolism, which is of ne- 
cessity super-imposed upon the literary symbolism which has 
been used during the process of artistic creation, the symbolism 
of words. 

In the fact that for the full satisfaction of his creative impulse 
the dramatist must descend to that encounter in the playhouse, 
lies the difference between the drama and all other forms of art 
except music. In poetry or painting the symbolism ends with 
the last stroke of the pen or brush; the audience is only a human 
detail. Often the poet or the painter has no audience at all, yet 
he goes on writing verses or making pictures. One admits, of 
course, that the great music-composer whom we personally prefer 
to regard as the greatest composer who has ever lived might con- 
ceivably be claimed as a candidate for the title had his composi- 
tions never been played at all. Whichever of the great drama- 
tists we prefer personally to believe is the greatest dramatist who 
has ever lived might still be claimed as a candidate for the title 
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had his dramas never been acted. Great drama, as a host of 
authorities have informed us, is great drama whether it is acted 
or not; it speaks, they say, with the same voice in solitude as in 
crowds. One admits this, and yet, with all diffidence, qualifies 
it. The dramatist has every right, if he so wishes, to regard the 
audience as a human detail, not as an artistic detail. He has 
every right, if he wishes, to rely upon the effect which a reading of 
his drama has upon the imagination of the average cultured man. 
By doing so he avoids the heat and compromise that inevitably 
take place whenever a representation is given on the stage. The 
aristocracy of emotion, intellect, and imagination remains, in his 
case, uncompromised. And yet by standing aloof the dramatist 
is in peril of being likened to a hoarder of his loose jewel who 
misses the substantial and appropriate setting which might 
fittingly have brought out its radiance. 

It is possible that in the history of the theatre there have been 
periods when no setting would be worthy of the jewel, when no 
encounter was tolerable. But if the drama is created during, 
say, the period one fervently trusts we are now about to enter 
upon, the dramatist must choose between the most strikingly 
obvious alternatives. Either he will place his faith in the va- 
grant imagination which the average cultured reader brings to his 
printed text, or he will place it in the combined theatrical imagi- 
nations of those whose idealism made possible the Inter- 
national Theatre Exhibition of 1922—of Mr. Gordon Craig and 
M. Adolphe Appia, Madame Eleanora Duse and, perhaps, Sir 
John Martin Harvey, plus all the other workers in the playhouse 
operating in combination upon that particular dramatic creation 
as a theatrical production. If, believing that the drama is in- 
dependent of the theatre, he relies entirely on the reader of the 
printed text, he is to be envied for the possession of an esthetic 
nature so easily satisfied. Certainly he is finding his satisfaction 
in a far readier fashion than was his great forerunner, William 
Shakespeare. For Shakespeare was wont to rely upon the com- 
bined theatrical imaginations of his day more than seems to have 
been acknowledged. The variations of text in the different folios 
tempt one to believe (however little one’s belief may be based on 
actual fact) that in Shakespeare’s lodgings—dare we say ?—above 
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the French hairdresser’s shop at the corner of Silver Street and 
Mountjoy Street in London city (while, incidentally, confronting 
him whenever he lifted his eyes from the manuscript was a church- 
yard of which a corner still exists), the man from Stratford made 
the first drafts, the first drafts only, of the plays written between 
1598 and 1604. A careful reading of the plays, as modernist 
commentators are now emphasizing, leads to the conviction that 
their completion was not reached while Shakespeare remained 
in his study. 

We see him issuing forth, the manuscript in his possession, 
from Christopher Mountjoy’s shop, winding his way along the 
tortuous byways into Cheapside. We see him crossing that 
historic thoroughfare in the direction of the river, and, avoiding 
for once the Mermaid Tavern, which is directly in his path, 
eventually arriving at one of the Thames-side wharves. We see 
him chartering a boat to the Globe Theatre on Bankside, oppo- 
site to his starting-place. We see him in the company of the 
manager of the theatre and the actors. Being men of much 
native excellence, especially at improvization (someone has well 
said that they were the predecessors of our own best music-hall 
comedians), these people of the Elizabethan stage add and sub- 
tract, at rehearsal and during performances, until the play has 
grown to something like reasonable perfection. Then, finally, 
we see Shakespeare receiving the manuscript back into his own 
charge, with its corrections, additions, and cuts, made (as we 
might find if only we could do what several centuries of people 
have vainly sighed for—that is, get a peep at them) in several 
handwritings. And, once again returning to the solitude of his 
lodgings opposite St. Olave’s churchyard, he polishes and re- 
polishes the text until the whole play reads as we have it in the 
early folios to this day. 


Il 


Thus, alongside our dramatist who, by writing merely for the 
reader, is content to remain above the battle of the theatre, we 
are able to set at least one considerable dramatist who did not 
seek to avoid the rough-and-ready encounter with the democracy 
that is the audience of a normal intelligence, an average, half- 
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developed sensibility. And Shakespeare, admittedly, was a 
giant among the nobility of emotion, intellect, and imagination. 
If we were to pursue an investigation among other dramatists of 
unchallengeable worth, we would most likely find that they were 
generally of the same mind as he. They entered the theatrical 
arena zestfully, on every possible occasion. And whenever such 
a dramatist has evoked from his audience a fitting and noble 
reaction, he has achieved the greatest triumph to which he can 
aspire. For when the drama triumphs, a masterpiece like Ham- 
let comes to life. The triumph may be said to have something 
of compromise in it, if for an aristocracy to acknowledge that the 
democracy has any rights whatsoever is a compromise! But the 
triumphant dramatist’s compromise is always on the honorable 
side. His dramatic vision is not cheapened, the expression of 
that vision is adapted as slightly as needs be to produce an ex- 
alted response from the democracy. The dramatist has resisted 
with much stubbornness what in the theatre might be an undue 
emphasis on the additional symbolism invented to convey his 
meaning. He has prevented any belittlement or misinterpreta- 
tion of his purpose at the hands of others. 

But there are times, one may say many, many times, when the 
dramatist does not triumph. There is a kind of compromise in 
which the dramatic vision is cheapened, a compromise which re- 
sults in a play of the type of, say, Herr Sudermann’s. When 
the encounter ends in the actual defeat of the dramatist, with 
democracy merely exhibiting itself as an applauding, gesticu- 
lating mob, encouraged and abetted by a gang of shoddy-minded _ 
craftsmen, the result is The Way of an Eagle or The Sign of the 
Cross. 

The International Theatre Exhibition is a declaration by theat- 
rical craftsmen of many lands that there is no longer any necessity 
during the great encounter for the humiliation of the aristocratic 
spirit of drama, nor for the descent to shoddy-mindedness of the 
servants in the playhouse, no necessity for any degradation of 
the audience. Give into our care the workings of the play- 
house, they have said in effect, and we guarantee that the en- 
counter between the aristocracy of the dramatist and the de- 
mocracy of his audience shall be ennobled: that is, the lofty 
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vision of the creator of drama shall be preserved in all its power 
and splendour, and the reaction of the people with whom the 
dramatist finds in the playhouse his common meeting-ground a 
reaction at its most exalted. So convincing did this declaration, 
this promise of a living theatre sound when it was made in Am- 
sterdam in January 1922, so convincing did it sound when made 
in London six months afterwards, that one’s emotion at hearing 
it was of entire disbelief that the theatre as it has been known in 
the recent past was ever in existence at all! A foolish and ir- 
rational emotion, indeed: especially as the theatre in which both 
the aristocracy and democracy are forever being humiliated and 
degraded in one way or another is persisting, if hardly anywhere 
is it thriving. Brazenly persisting, we might well describe it, 
in face of the magnificent mass attack now being made under the 
generalship of Mr. Gordon Craig. For at this actual moment 
somewhere or other up-country (most likely in the principal 
theatre of an ambitious town), Peggy—the Next-Worst-Thing is 
being performed, and Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and Ibsen are 
not. 

Or there is some dismal play in three slices of actual life. 
Slice one, measuring forty minutes exactly, problem stated, with 
real imitation roses on trellises to match; slice two, measuring 
forty minutes exactly, problem complicated, the setting being 
conspicuous with a real imitation door on which you may see the 
actual graining of the timber, and which opens and closes em- 
phatically better than the doors in most houses; slice three, 
measuring forty minutes exactly, with a real imitation moon 
lighting up in the backcloth as chaste, beautiful emphasis just 
when the characters are successfully proving to the audience that 
human existence is quite worthless, that human beings are truly 
and entirely vile—problem solved. ! 

If by chance a play with artistic pretensions is being performed 
at some commercial theatre, the acting-manager, with the same 
bland impertinence that he possessed long since, in the days 
when Mr. Bernard Shaw overheard him and told The Saturday 
Review readers about it, is whispering to a member of the cast 
who has been cursed with a conscience: “Get the long speeches 
over as fast as possible, old chap.” 
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II 


The present condition of the theatre has evolved out of a par- 
ticular way of life. The encounter between the creator, think- 
ing of himself, and the interpreter (as we might roughly classify 
any of those concerned in a theatrical production outside the 
dramatist himself), thinking from all standpoints except that of 
the creator, has become woefully one-sided, with the advantage 
on the side of the interpreter, who has pursued it to the limit. 
The theatre-goer is suffering from an overdose of materialism, 
far removed from reality in the esthetic sense. That materi- 
alism has come as a consequence of the almost complete com- 
mercializing of the theatre, probably hastened, though not caused, 
by the fact that the majority of New York and London play- 
houses fell among theatre magnates and monopolists during the 
war, and so far no Good Samaritan has had the power to rescue 
them. The magnates and monopolists are commercial syndi- 
cates and nothing else, so that, as Mr. William Poel has stated 
in his brochure, What is Wrong with the Stage? the ultimate de- 
cision on what plays should be produced is determined, not as on 
the Continent, by men of the theatre, but by members of Wall 
Street and the London Stock Exchange. The facilities for raising 
money for plays of artistic merit have, on the other hand, been 
practically non-existent. Simply because members of the Stock 
Exchanges, as members of the Stock Exchanges, stand in relation 
to artistic drama exactly as a certain tourist in the Mediterranean 
stood in relation to beauty when, chafing that the steamer had 
slowed down almost to a standstill fur one reason or another, a 
fellow-passenger suggested that there might be compensation for 
the delay in the beautiful scenery. “Hang it, sir, what have I 
to do with beauty!” was the tourist’s angry retort: and his fellow- 
passenger frankly admitted, after looking him up and down, that 
he hadn’t much. “Hang it sir, what have I to do with the ar- 
tistic drama!” the speculator exclaims, and, incredible though it 
may seem, the plays which have been produced on our stage of 
recent years are sometimes not even read by those who find the 
money for their performance. The name of a popular, house- 
filling actor or actress, the nature of the particular sensation, 
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bedroom or otherwise, to be exploited during the play—these 
are the entire surety the theatre speculator has required. 

The commercial producer did not quite realize, however, what 
a task lay before him as a purveyor of actualism on the stage. It 
is an insidious form of dope, and the public have sought ever 
bigger doses, bigger thrills. Everyday life itself has already 
glutted the public appetite for most of the familiar sensations, 
so that a race began on the part of the producer to keep ahead of 
everyday life. And even as he imagines he is keeping ahead he 
is steadily falling behind; at last, swiftly, surely, the public are 
turning impatiently away from the commercialized theatre. 

Is it not significant that the most genuine success the London 
stage has experienced in recent years is that of The Beggar’s 
Opera? Not for a long time has there been such an emphatic 
harking-back to quietness, simplicity, and undiluted fancy. The 
setting of The Beggar’s Opera is the apotheosis, surely, of the 
late Claud Lovat Fraser’s enterprise, suffused with the light 
that never was on land or sea. 


IV 


That the dramatist himself should have been influenced in a 
direct manner by the commercializing of the English stage, by 
the degeneration into extreme actualism (both of which are un- 
friendly to art at any time or in any phase), is a matter for no 
surprise. He would not be human were it otherwise, and he has 
followed one of two courses. Angered and smarting from a sense 
of the sordidness of the whole concern, he has written his play 
with every other aspect subordinated to that of its intellectual 
appeal—for curiously enough, there is an audience for the intel- 
lectual play before there is one for the imaginative play—or he 
has written cynically, for money. Only here and there can we 
find the dramatist who has persisted in expressing his aristocracy 
of emotion and imagination in addition to that of intellect, his 
zesthetic vision: and there has been no place for him on the stage 
since the war. On him, none the less, must be concentrated our 
hope for the future so far as the aristocracy of the theatre is con- 
cerned. It is not unreasonable to assume that he is as frequently 
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to be found, if we search in the right quarter for him, as he has 
been in any previous decade. Possibly he will be working in 
some remote part of the land, lacking only the experience that 
the encounter in the playhouse would give him, an experience 
resulting in an adequate stage technique. 

The work of such men is already being produced under private 
or semi-private conditions in London and the English provinces. 
Mr. William Poel’s students and Mr. John Masefield’s “Village 
Players” have done much in the way of encouragement, and the 
Norwich Players, the Unnamed Society of Manchester, and the 
Stockport Garrick Society are other institutions with a similar 
purpose, whose activities one hears about and follows with un- 
qualified admiration. That the majority are situated outside 
the capital is itself a good augury: decentralization, the breaking- 
down of the West London monopoly, would have a sociological 
basis. There is no reason at all why every city street and every 
village should not have a group of players, producing only the 
best drama in the humblest manner, for love of the drama and 
the theatre alone. Here would the young dramatist learn his 
craft most readily, although too much importance must not be 
attached to such institutions as giving birth to young genius. 
The failure of the “Little Theatre” of America in this regard is 
before us; an extraordinary enthusiasm in and out of these “little 
theatres” has coincided with an extraordinary dearth of dis- 
tinctive new work. 


V 


Anxious attention has been given for long enough to the de- 
velopment of what is the equivalent in the professional theatre 
of the private or semi-private societies just referred to. Very 
fluctuating, so far, have been the fortunes of what may roughly 
be defined as a group of theatres where the system prevails of 
retaining a stock company of actors, so that artistic plays may be 
produced irrespective of financial or commercial considerations. 
It would seem that an attitude of unprejudiced meliorism is about 
the wisest course we can adopt with regard to the system at 
present: The interest and support of idealists generally might 
well be drawn to the movement because of its essential differ- 
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ence from the ordinary commercial theatre. It is, indeed, the 
“uncommercial” theatre in practice, existing not by the invest- 
ment of returnable money, but by virtue of the funds which, 
given as subscriptions or donations, are, unless something marvel- 
lous happens, gone forever. 

Only when the theatre is linked up in every phase with some 
movement whose fundamental principle is production for com- 
munal use, will come anything approximating to real freedom 
for its artists and craftsmen. It is because these repertory the- 
atres, established though they are on a basis of shareholding, are 
not liable to render unto the capitalist the things which are usu- 
ally the only concern of capital, that so many people have come 
to base on the repertory movement so much hope for dramatic 
art. The possibilities are unique as well as obvious. So differ- 
ent are these possibilities from those of the ordinary theatre that 
if they end in success they may lead to that best theatre of all— 
the properly governed, properly worked municipal theatre, which 
is the real hope for theatrical craftsmen of enterprise and ideals, 
especially those whose work is represented in the already men- 
tioned Theatre Exhibition. And if they end in failure they are 
not just an ordinary, isolated failure. They may, indeed, 
easily be tragedy. 

Hitherto the tragedy, where it has taken place, has been that 
of well-meaning. Sincerity and earnestness are so apparent in 
the undertakings of the ordinary repertory house as to be un- 
questioned. The fault is that the organizers do not sufficiently 
keep in mind that the qualities of sincerity and earnestness are 
only a part of the battle for art. The principle of all worthy 
effort in the theatre must be an artistic principle exclusively, 
But there has been too much attempt to give the public what is 
considered good for it rather than what the public wants. The 
consequences are either that the repertory theatre has become 
a place for the gathering of what are unfairly and contemptu- 
ously referred to as “high-brows’’, or it has drifted into that 
situation from which every other art or phase of art has long 
since been extricated—it has become a place of propaganda. To 
such an extreme in certain cases has the promoters’ fervor led 
them that the productions are not merely plays with a moral: 
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in a complete and overwhelming way they are morals with a play 
in them! 

It is a question if any play in which art is subservient to other 
motives has been at all effective in the purpose for which it was 
written or produced. A time may come when the people—these 
organizations all claim to be for the “‘people”—will bring their 
whole mental and spiritual equipment with them into the theatre: 
thus far they only bring a rather impoverished emotional quality. 
The emotional drama and the drama of ideas alike are therefore 
able to send only a limited appeal across the footlights, an appeal 
lacking too many of the qualities with which the propagandist 
ought to work if he would make any really lasting or worthy im- 
pression. There can be, for example, no particular achievement 
in persuading an audience to applaud an out-of-work who lies 
in his garret-bed and flings defiance at capitalism, as Mr. Gals- 
worthy persuades it during The Silver Boz, or to hiss an aristo- 
crat when he reproaches the heroine for being a washerwoman, as 
we are told has been done in Paris during the performance of 
Madame Sans-Géne. But it is a definite triumph for an audi- 
ence to depart exalted in heart, and with mind re-vitalized from 
an atmosphere of imaginative beauty that has a purpose neither 
specifically “‘moral”’ nor of empty amusement. 

The irony of the position is that the bibulously cheerful in- 
decencies of the thoroughgoing commercial theatres of London 
are often much nearer in their relationship to a genuinely artistic 
theatre than are the dismal ethics of the propagandist and lofty- 
browed theorist who would usurp the proper function of the 
drama without a scruple. “Perhaps we are too altruistic to be 
artistic,” said Oscar Wilde; perhaps we are too little of either to 
appreciate the altruism of art. 


VI 


Towards suggestion and poetic reality, and away from actu- 
ality and factuality: this, must be the general tendency of the 
theatre with which the idealist has any concern. Why the ambi- 
tion of the scenic artist and producer should ever have been di- 
rected in the past towards naturalistic settings, towards the 
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literal reproduction of everyday existence, is difficult to explain. 
For the actual action and dialogue of even the most “real” play 
have never, for their part, had the remotest resemblance to every- 
day existence. In this sense Mr. Galsworthy’s Loyalties, for ex- 
ample, is not more actualistic than Macbeth. The scenes in 
which the young officer steals the money of a fellow-guest at a 
country house and meets with the tragic consequences are the 
carefully selected, concentrated and heightened essence of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s knowledge of life, and could no more take place in 
the haphazard of actual existence than would a barbarous Scot- 
tish king carry on a conversation with his wife at the supper table 
in blank verse. 

It is a commonplace of the other arts that all facts are drawn 
upon during the process of creation without any fact being re- 
tained as a fact, the reality having been perceived behind the 
appearance rather than the reality in the appearance. Why 
should the dramatist be expected to abrogate this elemental right 
of the artist? Why should the interpreter, the theatrical crafts- 
man, be permitted to neutralize the dramatist’s symbolistic meth- 
ods by treating the mere appearance as reality itself, by making 
concrete objects of what the dramatist wishes to retain, as far 
as possible, as suggestive symbols? Life, as presented by the 
creative artist, possesses an essential unity, and the dramatist, 
being a creative artist, attempts to preserve this essential unity; 
but the inferior artist, the mere interpreter, who is not creative 
in any true sense, seems to be dissatisfied if he has not destroyed 
that unity. Symbols can never be effectively materialized. 
The theatrical craftsmen who have enlisted under the banner of 
Mr. Gordon Craig or M. Adolphe Appia or any of the pioneering 
zstheticians in the modern theatre would seem to stand or fall 
by their gift of super-symbolizing rather than materializing the 
symbols of the dramatist. Their success is assured if they are 
able to evoke what Mr. Rutherston has called a “decorative sug- 
gestion”’ which does not disavow relationship with the actor and 
the audience, giving a sense of-the tragic or the gay, of breadth, 
height, space, depth, or the reverse, by means of contrast and 
implication and not by any attempt at imitation. The vital con- 
sequence would be that the dramatist’s vision is thereby pre- 
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served, living and lovely in spite of the encounter at the theatre, 
and creating a life of loveliness that becomes a part of its own. 

The cry of “impracticability”’ which has already been raised 
against men like Craig and Appia must, in face of the irresistible 
argument for symbolism against actualism, lose any significance 
which might have been given to it by the standing of those who 
have raised it. “I think,” states Mr. Craig to the present writer, 
“that out of more than two hundred designs I have no more than 
thirty which I could not carry out on the existing stage.” Stanis- 
lawsky, Wyspiansky, Craig, Reinhardt—all the great producers 
except Appia and Bakst—are trained actors who have acted, 
stage-managers who have practised. Wyspiansky and Craig 
have been writers on the theatre and also done dramatic work 
themselves; and they, with Appia and Bakst are all practising 
designers for the theatre. Thus, even if we take the trouble to 
meet the objection on its own plane, we will not fail to show that 
in considering the idealists of the modern theatre during our sur- 
vey of its prospects we are not dealing with impossibilists, but 
with practical men. 

Such gifts as Mr. Craig, M. Appia and M. Bakst and half a doz- 
en others have brought to the great plays which have drawn from 
them an esthetic response—such gifts are not insignificant ones. 
They have crystallized the glory of drama: they have taken so 
many loose jewels and given them the substantial and appropri- 
ate settings (to paraphrase an illustration used by George Jean 
Nathan in his valuable book on The Critic and the Drama) which 
have fittingly brought out their radiance. In this, already an 
inspiring fact of contemporary theatrical history, resides the 
greater hope of a living theatre in our own time. By such a hope 
is cancelled the half of those fears which were increased to a 
mountain’s height while the “practical” man, so called, were in 
possession of the playhouse with no better warranty than that 
their first cousins were operating in Wall Street, members of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Tuomas Movtt. 








MIDDAY PAUSE 
BY MURIEL HARRIS 


Ir is not only in the cathedral towns of France that high noon 
has its celebrants. But it is there perhaps that the midday 
quiet, which in big towns and villages alike is almost a rite, makes 
itself most felt. For centuries the wheels of the heavy wooden 
carts have ceased their rumbling over the cobbles; the little shop 
retires from its cream cheeses and Brussels sprouts into the recess 
behind; a rusty black figure ceases its labors at midday and 
steals into the great cathedral to kneel for a few moments on the 
stone pavement, coloured by the sunlight through the jewelled, 
thirteenth-century glass. Even the black cat composes itself 
anew upon a window-sill which dates back to St. Louis, as gener- 
ations of black cats have composed themselves before in its sunny 
corners. The world is asleep—no, not asleep, merely celebrating 
high noon, just as other countries celebrate the dewy morn or the 
return from the plough, the classic movements of mankind. 

And this is the habit of perhaps the most hard-working race in 
the world, to cease deliberately for two hours in the middle of the 
day from all work, in the interests of—well—food, perhaps sleep, 
perhaps the petit verre in the café, a game of draughts or the 
click of the billiard ball; certainly of much conversation, the high 
price of living, taxation, whether potatoes will keep this winter 
or whether it is safe to buy them only in small quantities, whether 
the price of wine will go still lower, how those countries can really 
exist where no wine is— but really no wine; this last accompanied 
by a wink or a finger laid flat upon the nose. For when your 
Frenchman disbelieves, he likes to make quite sure that you 
register his disbelief, that you recognize him to be as knowing as 
he would like to be. It is two hours of nothing in particular and 
everything in general; two hours of relaxation from the drill of 
life; two hours which, taken at high noon, make inroads on the 
morning sleep, the evening leisure, prevent the sharp differentia- 
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tion of work and play; express, in fact, a philosophy quite other 
than that generally recognized by the Anglo-Saxon nations. 

It is perhaps this sharp differentiation between work and play 
which distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon from the Latin nations. 
The Anglo-Saxon works because he has to; because he wants to 
get somewhere; because he hopes that some day he may not have 
to work; because he may make a great deal of money by means of 
which he may do other things than work; may have power, 
possessions; sometimes indeed because he enjoys the sheer piling 
up of money, the movement, the prestige, the thrills—for again he 
may always lose it. And thus when he works he has little time 
for anything else; he cannot linger by the wayside to pick a 
flower and savor the joy, not of making but of being. And, as 
times change, he does this faster and faster until all his joy is in 
incessant movement and he looks back to the slow centuries and 
wonders how anybody before him ever existed at all. In all his 
work there is the ulterior motive, another reason than that of 
the work itself. He calls it money very often, and here again is 
the curious paradox that in actual fact he is not really as fond of 
money as is the Frenchman, who makes it sou by sou, who would 
rather save one sou than spend two in order to make four, who 
works long hours for sous and accumulates them with affection- 
ate pains and trouble in order to hand them on to his children, 
who in their turn will also work for sous. And yet the French- 
man stays to celebrate high noon, while the Anglo-Saxon presses 
on to finish his work and have done with it once for all. 

For the Frenchman looks on work as part of life, not as a dis- 
agreeable part of the day which must be got over with the great- 
est dispatch, in order to enjoy a part which is not disagreeable. 
Work and play; play and work; he does not divide them into two 
water-tight compartments, into a mutual antagonism; does not 
adopt a manner for one and a manner for the other; does not take 
up an attitude in the one, in order the better to relax in the other. 
The little shops which have always closed at high noon in peace 
or war, under autocracies and under republics, disregarding both 
as not being of the real things of life, which throw their handker- 
chiefs over their faces and pretend that they are dozing and 
must by no means be awakened, are not really asleep at, all. 
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Far from it. They have been living all the morning with their 
neighbours, have discussed the events of the day, the habits of 
households, the illness of the children, have stopped in the 
middle of weighing out the beans or the potatoes or the quarter 
of a pound of ham to make a bag of newspaper—for good paper 
must never be wasted; have made out problematical accounts 
on odd corners of these bags, which nobody can possibly read but 
themselves but which nevertheless are sharply checked by good 
housekeepers who, whether they can read or not, were born 
knowing how to count sous. 

But at high noon they begin to live for themselves. Father 
and mother and little Ninette, who have all been working in the 
little shop, very often getting in each other’s way, now spiritually 
come together. They congratulate each other on a good morn- 
ing’s work; complain of the woman who always will handle the 
cooked artichokes and then go away without buying them, of the 
woman who always declares that the eggs are stale and tries to 
get them taken back, when it is well known that she did not buy 
them there at all. At high noon they can live that secular fam- 
ily life which has been lived by their fathers and their grand- 
fathers, expand over the soup, grow confidential over the om- 
elette, and by the time the coffee is reached have achieved a stage 
of well-being which not all the theorists and physicians and men- 
tal healers and optimists and sectarians can produce in a month 
of Sundays. And then to work again till eight o’clock or more, 
while Marcel, tucked up in a corner of the shop, does his home- 
work, clad in his black pinafore, and Ninette fits in stenography 
in the intervals of selling yard-long loaves, or Madame X. calls 
for her cooked veal, pays her five sous and bears it sizzling in a 
cloth down the street for dinner. And then to bed and early 
rising and so round to high noon again. 

High noon is old—old as human beings. The little shops 
have always been there—there when the faithful, chanting, 
tugged the great blocks of stone to build the cathedral for the 
greater glory of God; there while the workmen reset the jewelled 
glass, carried away for safety during the Great War. Genera- 
tions of children have come home at high noon, twittering like so 
many blackbirds. There are the creamery and the grocery and 
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the oilshop and the butcher, with their goods displayed on the 
pavement as well as in the shop, and the coalman with his shop 
painted to represent neatly cut logs of wood and his insistence on 
your buying coal now or the price will surely go up. And the gay 
awnings shade the shops, and the neighbors know each other to 
a hair, and their children have always gone to school together 
and will remain together in town or village, unless perchance 
they take the plunge and marry elsewhere. The parents have 
worked from eight to eight and collected sous, and the children, 
brought up with the same intensive frugality, collect sous too and 
keep them with the same tenacity, and the curé has christened 
and confirmed them and they have made their first communion 
together and slandered each other and been jealous and still 
stayed on next door because there is no reason why they shouldn’t. 
And within the frame of this stability, there has been time—time 
for everything, time amid hard toil to agree upon the quietude 
of noon, to concentrate on superlative cooking, to think, to 
philosophize. The ready wits of the French people of whatever 
kind have not their roots in a rush, in a sustained effort to get 
something over which is tiresome and takes a lot of time. The 
philosophy, even the excellent diction found in surprising places, 
is not the result of work or of play, but of a whole, complete mode 
of life, which contemplates them both alike and makes of both 
together a little cosmos. 

For just as the Frenchman is an artist at his dinner, so he makes 
the worst parcels in the world just because he is an artist and can- 
not conform to regulation standards. His work is hard, but he 
actually likes it hard—carries it so far as to do it in the hardest 
way, even to make work. Not for him are modern conveniences 
and contrivances; not for him are gas and telephone and elec- 
tricity and washing-machines. He likes the labour of his hands; 
would rather contrive a charcoal fire than turn a tap. Nor is 
this merely an affair of provincials. In the great towns, in 
Paris itself, where the banks and other institutions close at high 
noon and there are four tides daily on the subways and busses, 
there is the same hard and leisured work. If you want a bank- 
ing account, you apply in due time for a cheque-book, and are 
asked to call for it a few days later. No, it will not take you too 
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much time; it is not the custom, either, to send it by post; some 
time, when you are enjoying a pleasant promenade along the 
boulevards, you will think of your cheque-book and then you 
will call for it and finally, with due formality, it will be placed in 
your hands. The getting of money by its means is another 
matter. Here come in interesting formule concerning your gen- 
ealogy, your status, your bank number and anything else that 
adds to the interest of the transaction. You do not go to the 
bank, even, merely to draw out or pay in money. You go as 
part of a philosophy, neither after twelve, nor before two. It 
is almost a rite as you sit on a backless bench and wait until 
your number is called. And you go away feeling that money 
is a privilege, a responsibility, almost as though you had been to 
church. 

And if you have anything to do with the police—and they are 
your official confidants—there is nothing that they cannot turn 
up after due deliberation concerning you and your papa and 
mamma, and with all solemnity and circumstance these interest- 
ing details are copied out five times by hand—no typewriter 
shall desecrate them—and then the stamp is set and you have the 
feeling that it is just and right to go. Even washing-day has 
its own particular rites and celebrations, and there are prepara- 
tions and considerations and anxieties and at the end the eternal 
question “Is it bien blanc?” and of course it is or your washer- 
woman would break her heart. Labour is not merely labour; in 
every case, in town or village, it has its attendant ceremony, its 
regalia, almost. With pleasure the care and concentration are 
the same. The Frenchman works hard for his pleasure, although 
he takes it lightly. There are his clothes; there is his kitchen, 
for he never neglects his food; there are the little gala touches— 
the coffee, the liqueur. And while he will wait for hours in order 
to go second class in an omnibus rather than pay the extra first, 
yet he will never stint in the touches which for him signify cere- 
mony, the taking of Madame into a café to sip a sirop, the hat of 
Madame, even the small choker of Mademoiselle. Pleasure in- 
deed is perhaps the most serious occupation of all. 

For the Frenchman has a sense of the proportion of things. 
He knows their values, and whether they be the same values as 
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yours or mine is beside the point. While his work is important, 
so also is his play. Neither is at the expense of the other; rather 
are they complements one of another, both to be savoured slowly 
and enjoyed. Perhaps it is because he is so many centuries old 
that he has so little of the “getting-on” instinct in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense. If he wants to collect sous, he does not burn to 
change his station. On the contrary, he is more often wedded to 
the spot, the conditions of which have made his life. One 
French village may know nothing of the next, but it knows every 
inch of the ground, just how many dozen linen sheets its neigh- 
bors possess, knows every relationship and inter-relationship, and 
this attachment to a locality, this concentrated form of patriot- 
ism, gives the Frenchman special characteristics, which come out 
in his face, his gesture, which make of him a very complete indi- 
vidual, far less dependent upon mob tendencies than any other 
nation. 

To the foreigner the Frenchman often seems like a character 
ina play. He has a pronounced make-up, he says a witty thing 
a minute, he has the knack of being a type. Probably his am- 
bitions centre in the well-being of his family, on his inheritance, 
on the possession some day of a little proprieté with a horrible 
little villa in excruciating taste which will represent to him the 
apotheosis of his material and spiritual welfare. Instead of be- 
ing tuus part of a mass, he is a unit, distinctive, clear-cut as a 
crystal, having clear-cut likes and dislikes and opinions, witty, 
but also comic, by reason of his definition and the naturalness 
of his self-expression. As you travel from country to country 
and newly catch the type of each nationality, you will find the 
Frenchman perhaps the least enslaved by type, while being the 
most typical. 

High noon is observed in Germany today, because of economic 
conditions, to save personnel, because shopkeepers don’t really 
want to sell goods which are so much more valuable than any 
money. In England the smaller shops are taking on the habit 
of shutting for the midday dinner, but that again is not the cus- 
tom of the country. It has come in since the war. In both 
countries the tendency is for hours to be shorter and for the worker 
to “escape” from his work rather earlier than later. There is 
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a movement in France to introduce what is called the English 
day; that is, the day which forgoes the noontide pause and 
allows the factory-workers to finish up their work once for all 
and get back to their homes. If it succeeds, it will probably 
be confined to the factories alone, where life, even in France, 
tends to systematize the individual out of his individuality. 

For the Frenchman has discovered how to live and let live. 
It is true that he lives within a circumscription of place and time 
which larger and newer countries would find irksome. But 
he on his side would find irksome the village of the New World, 
which is never there any more because it has either faded out 
of existence or become the important town it always meant to be. 
He would find that the swift changes of occupation, of place, 
of friends, of home—the becoming, in short, instead of the be- 
ing—were so many interruptions to his real inward life. His 
real life is in doing and conducting things,—whether he is selling 
wine or bad matches or postage stamps, or whether he is dis- 
cussing or bragging in his café,—not in changing them, or in 
spiritual earthquakes, whereby he obtains a superficial view of 
a great many things. He is not so much interested in selling 
as in the way of doing it, in the demeanour and circumstances 
of his neighbours, and not only in the actual facts of their exist- 
ence but in what they think and how they think it. And the 
midday pause, in the full tide of affairs, lends itself to this in- 
ner life in which the gesture counts and the phrase, in which 
the stout, broad waistcoated Frenchman, who lives in a little 
shop most of his time and the rest of his time behind the little 
shop, has a grace, a humanity, denied to his more practical 
brethren. It implies control, the ability to stop, a sense of 
direction. It is the envisaging of life from more than the one 
side, an acknowledgment that man is human, however little 
he wants as a rule to admit it. Probably the arrangement is 
thoroughly uneconomic; France is uneconomic. Probably it 
is thoroughly illogical; the logical Frenchman is a hopeless 
muddler who can’t manage ea crowd, can’t organize a meeting, 
and hasn’t yet learnt how to direct traffic. But it does leave 
time for the things-that-don’t-matter, which are the things 
that matter most of all.. It does leave time for the apprecia- 
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tions. It conserves the aroma of the past with which to scent 
the actualities of the present; and that charm of the French 
people, which friends and enemies alike have to acknowledge, 
the charm of the little town and big town alike, the liberal at- 
mosphere and tolerance of general principles and little details 
by an essentially conservative people, is not the result of a 
chance. It is the result of the recognition of the needs of the 
body and the spirit together. At noon the Frenchman is not 
worn out by his day’s work. He is not too stupid, too sleepy, 
too much wrapt up in routine ever to be able to think of other 
things. Moreover he takes naturally and in the ordinary 
course of events those things for which the Anglo-Saxon makes 
special and precise provision. In order to have some outside 
life beyond his daily vocations, he does not really need to go 
outside life. In his noontide pause he can stretch himself 
legitimately if he so desires, and stretching is necessary to us 
all, even to the black cat on the thirteenth-century window- 
ledge. 

High noon is not for younger nations, with their rushing 
activities, their overwhelming mountains of material facts. 
It is a growth through centuries of readjustment, through war 
and pestilence and religious ecstacy, through generations of 
pleasures and griefs and countless ledgers of little business 
transactions which make up the human relationship. It is 
the thread upon which they are strung, one of the age-long cus- 
toms which have no beginning. And thus the restraint of it 
is habitual with the Frenchman and he does not chafe and 
fret and long to be doing something different. That part of 
life is taken for granted by him. He pays for it, too. The 
Human Comedy holds good today in Provincial France, in the 
heavy weight of habit and custom which this gayest of nations 
has taken upon itself; perhaps as a counterpoise, perhaps to 
balance up a quickness of thought beyond the possibilities. The 
small tyrannies which attend the intensely personal aspect of 
things are at their highest point. The man who sits in his café and 
holds forth is also giving his neighbour weapons against himself; 
the dependence upon the familiar, the reverence for the custom- 
ary, makes of mistakes a crime, where in younger countries 
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they would be laudable experiments. Human activity is un- 
doubtedly fettered and some human beings have too much 
power over other human beings. That is the result of all formal- 
ism, of all organizing of life toward a general custom with the 
consequent avoidance of the friction of individual desire. 

It depends upon what you want; whether it be force and 
experiment without much direction, action just for the joy of 
action; physical as opposed to mental achievement. In the 
older countries the facts have been pretty well used up and 
life is rather a commentary on fact. France is a bible of facts, 
bound up and treasured and ready for the commentator. And 
moreover, each fact has so much more meaning in proportion 
to its own context of other facts. If you want to be free to 
produce facts, France and its ancient traditions and customs 
is a tyranny. If you want to be emancipated from facts, then 
the habitual round, the fixed points, the easy leisureliness of 
high noon which is not the affair of class or possession, make 
this emancipation possible. Perhaps you imprison the body 
to prevent it from interfering with the spirit. Perhaps you 
conserve a summary of human custom, lest too many human 
customs should make for friction and mere noise. Whatever 
it is, the tyrannies, the stationariness, the round of unchanging 
vocations, do give the Frenchman, all and sundry, a charm and 
liveliness and, withal, reserve, which are unequaled. He is 
one of the hors d’euvres of life while other nations are the bread 
and butter. He knows how to do things, which is so very much 
more difficult than doing them. And so in his benighted country, 
high noon obtains, and the little shop is shut and he sits expan- 
sively in his café under the striped awnings with his blue siphon 
and his petit verre and at least the bottom button of his waist- 
coat undone, sunning himself in the thought that he is alive 
in that little fixed spot in the universe which he has spent cen- 
turies in reclaiming from the eternal loneliness. And the black 
cat suns itself. 

Morte, Harris. 








WHAT IS ART? 
BY MATAICHI MIYA 


TuE thing that looks Art to a person who thinks that it is Art, 
is Art. There are many ways of looking at it from different 
angles—those of the rich and the poor, the educated and the un- 
educated, the child and the grown-up. Art belongs to everybody 
who looks for it. There is not a human who does not admire 
Art. Art and you will be more friendly when you are at peace; 
when you have no trouble on your mind, no sickness in your 
family, nothing to worry over, then you can enjoy Art. Then 
Art will love you and you in turn will love Art. 

There are afew who cannot forget Art even for a minute, but 
they are exceptional. 

Art is very wide. Art is not only what you see with your eye, 
but it is within your mind also. There are many things beside 
art objects in art galleries. You may find Art almost anywhere, 
anytime, if you have the eye to see it. In your home good house- 
keeping is Art; so are harmonious decorations and the arrange- 
ment of flowers; so are cooking, eating, sleeping and dressing; so is 
talking; so are movements and manners—yes, so is love—there 
is Art in all. You may find a great sculptor in the barber shop, 
or in a tailor shop. A master hand—that is Art. No matter 
where we find it. 

Think of some of the subjects which from olden days until now 
artists have painted as expressions of thought, as Degas has been 
moved to do after seeing the wonderful movements and the grace 
of dancers. Beautiful flowers, together with butterflies, as by the 
Sung master Li-Ti. A group of monkeys by Sosen. You may 
be reminded of Whistler by a bridge in the distance on a misty 
morning, or a peaceful sunset. You may recall a farmer return- 
ing in the dimness of evening, by Millet; or a bright sunset in 
an open field, by George Inness. Snow, the moon and rain, 
by Hiroshige. Rocky mountains and pine trees, by Shirkui. 
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An old beggar, by the illustrious Rembrandt. Lifelike Greek 
statues, spiritful Gothic figures of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and impressive Buddhistic images of T’ang and Six 
Dynasties. 

There is no end of subjects or of artists, from the days of old 
until today, giving pleasure to those who admire, and to us all 
giving the chance to appreciate great artists better when we look 
at natural things. There are many things done beyond nature 
or model, which is work done by the power of imagination. For 
example, The Thinker, by Rodin. I do not believe anyone 
knows what that thinker is thinking. There was a man, I know, 
who knew all about it, but he is no more in this world. 

Yet, there is a still greater quality in Art, in Buddhist art and 
in Christian art, whether of sculptor or of painter; the artists try 
to put impressive and worshipable spirits into the objects pro- 
duced, to help the Buddhistic or the Christian or any other 
religion by Art; and in doing so, they have also helped Art. 

There is no standard form, no original example exists, but 
ideal after ideal, copy after copy, work after work. ‘'Poday you 
have complete forms, but those forms are not original, in Bud- 
dhism. Those forms were built by the great priests and artists 
under the T’ang Dynasty by the order of the Buddhistic power. 
No one ever saw Buddha or Kuan-yin or Jesus, for portraiture, but 
the artists built them from imagination of what they looked like— 
what they should have looked like according to history and tra- 
dition and worship. So Buddhist art, or religious art, is spiritual 
art. Take for example Kano Hogai’s Fudo-myéw6, a painting 
formerly in the Fenellosa Collection, now in Japan—what won- 
derful power of Fudo, how different from others, what a mighty 
conception, what a great spirit Hogai had for Fudo! 

Art knows no twins, has no two alike; one artist cannot paint 
two pictures exactly the same. One is better than the other. 
Therefore great Art is a very precious treasure. Do not confuse 
*‘valuable” with value, “rarity” with rare, archeology or antiq- 
uity with works of art. Price has nothing to do with the value of 
Art, which is not quantity but quality. The spirit of Art is in 
simplicity. Simplicity is higher Art than is implied in the words 
magnificent, gorgeous or wonderful. Simplicity has charm and 
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delicacy and everlasting thought. Artists paint for the love of 
Art; many of them sacrifice their lives for the love of Art, as you 
may recollect; collectors fight in competition and pay for the love 
of Art. Yet Art has no price. An object at a thousand dollars 
is cheap, yet a dollar may be too much. In his philosophy of 
art collecting someone said: “I have regretted my economy; I 
am happy in my extravagance.” What tremendous value Art 
has! 

Do not forget the love of nature that the artist puts into the 
art object. Great Art pleases you all the time if it is around you, 
and the art object will remind you of its model and will tell a 
pleasing story and will refresh your mind; but you must have an 
eye to see. There are many things which you cannot see, yet 
Art will draw a picture of them in your mind. Music, or song 
by human or insect or bird, will give us the inspiration of a 
picture. Listening to sound, one can dream a picture in his way, 
and another in another way—each of different sort. 

There was a song about a crow. As those who live in the 
country no doubt know, the crow sings the first thing in the morn- 
ing, which is very annoying to some people and awakens them. 
One lover said: 


Kill all the crows in the world, for I want to sleep enough with my love. 


Another lover said: 


I would like to sleep enough with my love together with all the crows in 
the world. 


One looked for trouble and the other for peace to satisfy his love. 

There is Art in literature, in prose and in poetry. The 
Japanese poet, Basho, produced a masterpiece: “Old pond— 
frog jump in—water sound.” That means nothing if you are not 
familiar with it. But the translation of his thought into the 
picture: A little cottage near the old pond, where the palms 
grow in the garden of green moss—the stone lantern and the 
simple gate. 

One rainy day in spring, Basho seated himself in front of his 
desk, looking through a round window toward the pond, and 
meditated. Suddenly, he heard a sound of splashing water, then 
he saw a frog swimming, and Basho jumped and in ecstasy he 
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called out, for there was inspiration and he started his poem. 
“Old pond—frog jump in—water sound.” He composed his 
poem, unconsciously, dreamlike; what a wonderful inspiration 
that was. The poem contains seventeen “Hirakana” syllables, 
according to the Japanese rule of Five-Seven-Five. No artist 
can illumine a picture so vividly in so few words. It is spiritual 
art. It is most difficult in Art to inscribe a picture in so few 
strokes, so few words. A friend told me of a letter from a father 
to son, which said: ‘“‘My dear'son, I am very busy today so I 
will write you a long letter.” 

There are many directions in Art. One cannot appreciate all 
of wonderful Art. But you can understand and admire some of 
it, if you love Art. Art belongs to humanity and to the develop- 
ment of human culture. Art belongs to the whole nation, so the 
art museum is a wonderful gift to the nation, for the benefit of 
the seeing, and to be well kept for the next generation. Of col- 
lectors of Art one collects for his love, another for show, another 
for making money—and others collect for gifts to the nation. 
All have good principles, but individual art collectors should not 
corner the works of an individual artist, or the same kind of 
things. There are many others who love Art as much as you do. 

Are you proud or ashamed to own fifty Rembrandts, or one 
hundred works of Degas, or a roomful of black hawthorn or 
peachbloom porcelains, or of Rodin sculptures? Yes, if you are 
going to give them to the nation then you can be proud; but if 
you are going to keep them yourself, you should change your 
mind. We humans cannot live long—as Art is long—but good 
will with works of Art may persist forever. The individual 
collector should collect ail kinds of Art to be a real art collector. 

In Japan and China art collecting is done on a broader scale, 
and the collection is equal in class. Also, Japan has Art showing 
and using Art, and also has Art in looking and admiring. A 
Japanese house is decorated with one painting, and one vase 
with flowers and few other things; and that is all, in one room. 
It may look bare, but if you are invited often you see different 
decorations, according to the season, in assortment and harmony. 
In a Western home everything is exposed at one time and you 
know what is in the home the first visit. 
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The Japanese way of showing Art is admirable because the 
Japanese select objects according to the taste of the guest and 
also according to the season. The decoration consists of pictures, 
flowers, a harmonious selection of dishes and bowls, and choice 
foods and drinks of tea or sake, Art with nature and nature with 
Art; you talk about the garden, and talk about Art all the time; 
Art together with nature. That is the Eastern way; they have 
plenty of time for admiring Art. Art is very important—next to 
life. Life without Art is no life. So there is not one who has no 
taste. They have good or bad, to start with; to cultivate your 
natural gift or Art is your duty, and it will make your life happier. 

And you will be more happy if you are able to create or discover 
or appreciate a masterpiece through your own knowledge. Who 
discovers is a great master, also. How can anyone tell that it is 
a masterpiece? When you see an object and at first glance are 
hypnotized by the spirit of Art in its workmanship. It takes 
your breath away. Your expression changes. You are robbed 
of your soul and spirit. Then in a little while your spirit returns 
to normal; but you never can forget the great power, and it will 
stay with your spirit forever. If you have that masterpiece near 
you and in your sight at all times you are drawn to it more 
strongly with every look. 

So any masterpiece is beyond your expectation, the happening 
of something which you do not expect in your life. An incident 
of joy or sorrow which may occur in your life is an accident; this 
accident happens in Art—that incident of discovering a master- 
piece. ‘Ten persons have ten different thoughts. One may love 
what he likes best; never mind the others. But try always to 
improve your gift of taste. 

‘Higher they will rise who strive for the highest.” 


Mataicuar Mrya. 
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THE POET IN PAPINI 
BY RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS 


In the spring of 1904, William James was at Rome attending 
some philosophical gathering, and wrote to his family with his 
usual gusto about an afternoon spent with Giovanni Papini and 
his little band of young Floreatine pragmatists (Papin then was 
only twenty-three) ; he was astonished and touched to learn that 
the “very serious philosophic movement” which they were 
carrying on “with an enthusiasm and also a literary swing and 
activity that I know nothing of in our own land,” was largely 
inspired by himself. He kept close track thereafter of Papini’s 
writings, and two years later was exclaiming in a letter to his 
friend and brother-pragmatist, Schiller of Oxford: “Papini is 
a jewel! To think of that little Dago putting himself ahead of 
every one of us at a single stride! And what a writer! and what 
fecundity! and what courage (careless of nicknames, for it is so 
easy to call him now the Cyrano de Bergerac of philosophy)! and 
what humor, and what truth!” It is long now since Papini was 
a pragmatist; he has been several things since then, including 
now, as it appears, a gospel Christian, but James’s characteri- 
zation of the writer still holds good: “what fecundity, what cour- 
age, what humor, what truth!” Only he should have added, 
“and what ferocity!” 

It is painful to an admirer of Papini, who is trying to reproduce 
and communicate the effect he has left upon one mind, to re- 
member how he affects to despise the art of criticism. “If I 
have spoken well,” he exclaims, “why do you have to come and 
say it over after me—less well? Why try to make people under- 
stand what I have said, instead of kindling your own spirit to 
outdo and destroy me?” If one sought to remind Papini that 
after all a bulky share of his own four-and-twenty volumes are 
works of criticism, he could truly reply that he seeks only to 
outdo and destroy, and is little concerned with trying to make 
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the world understand what any other writer means. We are 
absolved, at any rate, from trying to be fair to Papini, for he 
bothers his head not at all about being fair to others. In the 
article, for instance, which he amiabiy entitles The Imbecilities 
of Croce, he tears out of their context not only single sentences, 
but half-sentences, tail-ends of sentences, and sets them all alone 
on a page, with a number attached and surrounded by wide 
spaces of white paper; and it must be confessed that the famous 
Neapolitan does not survive this treatment with any great 
dignity. 

The new psychology, whatever its gifts to humanity and to 
our knowledge of ourselves, has certainly impoverished our 
speech. It has made us afraid, for example, to use the word 
genius any more. By explaining away some of the differences 
between men and disparaging others, it has taught us to believe 
that genius is a politer synonym for either a lunatic or a cheated 
lover. Yet the word remains a convenient symbol to describe a 
certain overflowing kind of nature, which has more of all the 
human gifts than others have, and has them more intensely; and 
Papini, irritating, challenging, teasing, provocative, aggravat- 
ing spirit that he is, whom his elders especially would be glad 
to ignore or laugh out of court for his bad manners, it is yet 
difficult not to call a man of genius. It is the only thing we could 
call him, we may be sure, that he himself would not take offense at. 

Papini’s story of his inner life he relegates among his works of 
fiction, and this transparent evasion is probably the only act of 
his which could ever have been called ingenuous. Un uomo 
finito, a title which its author repents of and repudiates in the 
closing chapters (as well he might, being then only thirty-one), 
might have been called The Making of a Man of Genius. He 
has that power of recollecting his own life, for one thing, which 
Robert Louis Stevenson believed the one indispensable gift of 
the literary creator. He has the Gargantuan appetite for life 
and learning, which gave him at the age of ten (when the only 
library to which he had access was some hundred torn and mis- 
matched volumes tumbied into an old hamper in the garret of 
his meager home) the simple ambition to know everything— 
tutto—and started him at fifteen upon the enterprise of writing 
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an encyclopedia which, unlike all the others, should be com- 
plete. Then he has the ferocious individualism,—‘“there was 
I,” he says, “and there was the Universe,”’ antagonists, rivals, 
and not, as he seems to have felt, unequal,—together with a 
kind of excess, exaggeration, emphasis, exuberance, which make 
every human experience more new, more interesting, when it 
happens to him. Even when he is scolding at life most angrily, 
he still communicates the sense of life intensely. And he has 
always, whatever mood or truth masters him at the moment, 
(and he is, as one writer has said, “the kind of man who will take 
up a view that appeals to him, give it a full rhetorical working- 
out, and then, perhaps, forget all about it,”) he has always, as 
Victor Hugo had, and every other genius, the serene security of 
being right. And he is ever and always an evangelist. When 
his lust for universality made him as a boy desire tout simplement 
to know everything, he conceived his Encyclopedia (as Dante 
long ago his Convivio) so as to put that knowledge at the disposal 
of all men; later, when his ambition soared still higher, and he 
aspired to all moral as well as intellectual superiority, when he 
set out to be God, to indiarsi, in Dante’s word, he determined 
and strove to raise up all men with him, willy-nilly, cauterizing 
and scarifying as his mission might require; at last, when dis- 
enchantment caught him, and he conceived a sudden loathing 
of human life, he set himself just as diligently to communicate 
his sickness and nausea to all mankind, to spread in all seriousness 
the gospel of universal suicide. 

An excessive man, but thorough! A man all impatience and ir- 
ritability, who enjoys his loves less than his hates. His hates are 
for Benedetto Croce, all professors and academies, the self-styled 
poetry of Guido Mazzoni, the historical drama, Sem Benelli, 
and patriotic verse. His loves are less warm. Dante and 
Leonardo and Michael Angelo he always has a good word for, 
Carducci nearly always, D’Annunzio seldom; he has a true feel- 
ing for the sensitive lyricism of Pascoli; and, lest he be accused, 
as indeed he accuses D’Annunzio, of being unable to praise any 
but the dead, and of the dead preferably those who have been so 
the longest, he speaks with sincere admiration of Panzini and 
Ardengo Soffici, of Palazzeschi and Guido Gozzano. 
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It is superfluous to criticise Papini’s faults, for he has pointed 
them out himself first; it is part of that omniscience, which he 
recognized at the outset to be his province, that he shall be un- 
aware of nothing that we could possibly tell him. So to accuse 
his want of fairness will be no surprise to him. “There is not an 
impartial page in this book,” he says in the preface to one volume; 
“These essays are all passionate, partial and subjective,” in 
the preface to another. It would be easy to point out contra- 
dictions in his pages, but here again he has forestalled us. 
I contradict myself? he says in effect with Emerson; very 
well, I contradict myself. Thus while he is, like Bernard Shaw, a 
man who frankly revels in being all brain, yet he pretends, at least, 
to value action above thought, and disparages the Renaissance as 
a time when the sword gave way to the pen, the builder to the 
humanist, creative power to the resurrection and imitation of 
the past. By patronizing the past, he seeks to aggrandize the 
present, strike off its fetters of tradition, yet he is himself a man 
of erudition, heavily in debt to the centuries. Of his good 
qualities he is equally well aware. Two he has whose frequent 
absence from Italian literature the foreigner must lament,— 
that irony which plays like an initiated smile just under the 
surface of French prose, and the rich humane humour of the Eng- 
lish essay,—yet before one can set down one’s gratitude to 
Papini for these very gifts, he has taken the words out of one’s 
mouth; in the preface to Buffonate he writes that “in a country 
where humour is not understood, and wit comes at second hand 
from Paris”, he hopes to offer his ideas and problems “clothed 
with humour in the English sense”’. 

But with no wish to argue with him or convict him (which 
would indeed be rash), it is the poet we are looking for at present, 
in this man of truculence and erudition. That erudition is not 
the foe of lyricism, Dante and Leopardi are quick to prove, but 
can truculence and polemics, insolence and defiance, and shame- 
less exultation over routed adversaries, combine to make a lyric 
poet? Papini, so free with the history of his mind, conceals the 
story of his emotions, yet emotion is the very food and flesh of 
poetry; he likes best to puzzle and shock, not to be divined and 
loved, yet to write lyric verse is to bare the soul. For Papini to 
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write it, is for the deadliest of stone-throwers to move into a 
glass house. 

As for style, Papini’s prose sounds oftenest like the conversa- 
tion of a brilliant man in a terrible hurry; he is richly allusive, 
leaving his pages strewn with the most unexpected and apposite 
phrases snatched from all the poets, which he never pauses to 
encircle with quotation marks. But we must not be deceived 
by the appearance of haste. Papini’s intelligence is exquisitely 
conscious, and he is an artist to the marrow of his bones; depend 
upon it, though he seem to flash along his road like a shooting 
star, as luminous and as headlong, every negligent coruscation 
has been calculated to a nicety of candlepower. He makes bold 
to condemn over-emphasis in others, but himself speaks nearly 
always at the top of his voice, with a heaped-up, abounding, 
overflowing vocabulary which is anything but unemphatic, and 
frequently not a little coarse. “No delicacy, I warn you, gentle- 
men,”’ he remarks somewhere, “will ever slip from my pen as it 
runs across the page.” His native woodnote is a wild, tri- 
umphant cackle. He can be on occasion as Rabelaisian as a 
Renaissance Italian or a contemporary Irishman, and the modern 
muse of criticism, wonted to the polite sobrieties of academic 
speech, must feel as embarrassed at times by the language Papini 
puts into her mouth, as the refined patient coming out from under 
the influence of the anesthetic, who finds herself uttering words 
which surprise her. We cannot imagine such a prosateur wield- 
ing the poet’s pen—or any pen. It must be the office typewriter, 
the one which evidently invented the title of Ardengo Soffici’s 
best-known book (Bif§zf+18), that we hear spitting and clatter- 
ing away in Papini’s deafening staccato. 

Yet now and then even in his polemic prose we come upon a 
page of beautiful eloquence, as when he tenderly champions a 
misunderstood genius like Nietszche, or an unappreciated one 
like Alfredo Oriani, or pays a tribute of affection to a dead soldier 
of letters, like Renato Serra. 

The truth is, of course, that the cackle expresses only half of 
Papini, that the controversialist, the “terrible infant,” the peril 
of the serious-minded, is doublé with a poet, and as usual he is 
beforehand with us in drawing attention to the fact. In Un 
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uomo finito, which he refers to elsewhere as “the most intense and 
most important of my books” (a phrase he would today reserve, 
no doubt, for the Storia di Cristo), he analyzes himself and his 
double: “I am at moments a poor sentimentalist, ready to shed 
tears at the first notes of a Viennese waltz coming from behind 
closed shutters out of a tortured pianoforte, or a child, overflowing 
with affection. . . . At others, I become the wild wolf of 
Hobbes, with fangs eager to bite and tear. . . . I am both 
lyrical and cynical, a fantastic and a sceptic, a destroyer and a 
poet.” 

All of these personages reveal themselves in his prose, es- 
pecially in the short stories and tales, those imaginative and 
original inventions in the realm of fantastic psychology, from the 
lady novelist in Parole e sangue, who was fatally constrained to 
live out in her own person all the vicissitudes of her unhappy 
beroines, until the death of the last one carried her off, or the 
man in the Pilota cieco who accomplished his suicide by a mere 
act of will, to the scientist in Buffonate who is to rid mankind of 
its wasteful and ridiculous habit, or rather malady, of sleep. 

And there are still several other things to be learned of Papini 
the poet before we leave his prose. First, we know that for him 
poetry means the lyric, “that poetry which is absolutely poetic 
and intimately alive’. Even Shakespeare he believes will not 
long survive our growing distaste for dramatic verse, there is not 
enough pure lyricism in him to outsoar the puerilities of story- 
telling. Then, from the balanced arrangement of even his con- 
troversial writings, we may deduce an extreme consciousness 
of form; we have to go back to the Vita Nuova to find such 
symmetry in prose. Having set out upon his polemics with 
his famous Four and Twenty Minds, the studies in the two re- 
lated volumes, Stroncature and Testimenianze, must likewise 
number twenty-four each; Un uomo finito is divided into half a 
hundred papers, grouped into six movements like a monster 
symphony—andante, appassionato, tempestoso, solenne, lentis- 
simo, allegretto. From the paper in which he flays alive poor 
Guido Mazzoni, professor and bibliographer, for having ventured 
to call a volume of his Poesie, we learn what poetry must not be; 
it must not be imitat‘ve, derivative, “literary”, it dare not be 
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mediocre, and it must avoid like the pestilence those conventional 
counters of poetic diction which always appear in couples like 
tedious pairs of Siamese twins,—the “noble steed’’, the “starry 
vault”, the “flowery meadow”’, the “pallid moon”,—which were 
old to the oldest of the Arcadians; while from the one on Soffici 
we see what Papini would like it to be: “sound, colour, form, 
mood, a complex reflected image, an immense net of suggestions 
and reminiscences’”’. 

But it is time to look at Papini’s own poetry. The volumes he 
groups under Jvrica are three: Opera prima, which, whatever he 
may have meant by the title, was far from being his first work; 
Cento pagine di poesia (in prose); and Giorni di festa, so-called, 
as the author explains in a rare moment of goodwill, because 
poetry, whatever it cost him in labour and pain, is always a festa 
to the poet. These books were all published, and mostly written, 
in war-time, during “‘the years of Mars and Tubalcain”’ ; but there 
is no whir of an airplane’s wing to be heard in them, no rumble 
of a distant drum. 

The Opera prima, which was not the first of them, consists of 
exactly twenty lyrics in rhyme, and twenty minute discourses in 
prose which state a definite theory of poetry. The theory can be 
reduced almost to one word, the word Papini calls the key to real 
and vital Futurism as distinguished from mere faddishness, the 
word “originality”. By this he does not mean any easy novelty 
of subject-matter to be inexpensively achieved by substituting 
in verse dynamos for waterfalls, a café for a mountain-top, an 
electric sign for the moon, nor yet the still cheaper novelty of ex- 
ternals, such as anarchy of syntax or eccentricities of print. 
Such oddities he feels only mask an inward emptiness and nullity, 
a want of real originality; true liberty achieves power only within 
limits, like the wild waters of the cascade within the pipes of the 
hydro-electric plant. The originality Papini desires is one which 
conveys a sensibility, intellectual, moral or emotional, by means 
of a renewed poetic vocabulary. The poet’s only subject-matter is 
the human soul; logic and narration are alike impertinence, the 
external world enters only as it accompanies, expresses or embel- 
lishes a state of mind. Since verse must by its very nature and 
origin be musical, Papini-has no doubt that regular metre helps 
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to make it so, and rhyme—rhyme, which comes to him, so he says, 
of itself, and often compels unexpected felicities and novelties of 
diction. And diction, in a certain sense, is all of poetry. 

But since nearly all words have unfortunately been used before, 
originality of diction becomes almost impossible. The ideal 
would be that every new poet should have a new language en- 
tirely to himself; failing this, he must create one, if not altogether 
new at least unusual and unworn, and for achieving it Papini lays 
down a set of rules definite enough to recall the De Volgari Elo- 
quentia or the Deffense et Illustration. The poet should choose: 
common words, but taken in a sense that is uncommon; com- 
mon words rendered almost unrecognizable by unexpected pre- 
fixes or suffixes, new words, that is, fabricated out of old 
elements; obsolete words; and (this would be in accord with 
De Amicis’s Idioma gentile, which Croce sought to demolish) 
words drawn from foreign tongues, dialects geographical and 
social, slang, and the various jargons of the arts and trades; 
then he should reverse the present proportion of usual to 
unusual words, and use as few of the former as possible. If the 
poetry written on this system is understood by few, that does not 
signify for Papini, because true poetry, even that composed with 
the commonest words, is rarely understood by more. 

The last sentence of this diminutive treatise, while assuring 
us that in the twenty lyrics which precede it there is not a word 
or a phrase without its rigorous meaning, maliciously suggests 
that the reader turn back to Page 1 and reread the first poem. 
The foreigner, at any rate, must do so, not once but several 
times, dictionary in hand; then certain of the poems will reward 
him by yielding up their mood with beauty, others will remain 
obscure, awaiting their destined few. Nearly all of them defy 
translation by reason of their strained vocabulary full of ne- 
ologisms. - 

The other two volumes of Papini’s Lirica seem to have no con- 
nection with the twenty small discourses, but to have been 
written in accorcance with a more liberal poetic theory, in ac- 
cordance, perhaps, with this fine description of the poet’s calling, 
to be found in the much-quoted Uomo finito: “In a world where 
everybody is thinking only of eating and earning, of amusing 
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himself and giving orders to others, there ought to be every now 
and then somebody to renew our vision of things, to make us 
feel the mystery within their banality, the beauty in the ashes, 
the extraordinary in the ordinary.” 

In the first place, all but one of these pieces are in prose. Then 
the vocabulary, like a good uncle in a story-book, is rich but not 
eccentric, and the subject-matter includes persons and places as 
well as states of mind. Giorni di festa is an assemblage of small 
meditative paragraphs something on the order of Trivia; the 
Hundred Pages of Poetry are frankly personal, about the poet’s 
house, his wife, his children, his tastes. His retreat in the 
Tuscan hills is described almost in the spirit of the Santa verde; 
like Govoni’s poetical solitary, Papini flees the life of towns and 
the society of men, to take refuge in the country and the com- 
panionship of friendly beasts. He sounds almost simple, almost 
kind. Then he tells us what the creatures are that he prefers to 
his fellow-Florentines; they are a snake, a frog, and a scorpion, 
and we catch the fiorentino spirito bizzaro flashing his malign smile 
at us from between the lines, although he does not say a word. 

But many of the prose poems in these two books are not at all 
demonic, and certainly few poems in either prose or verse could 
more beautifully “reveal the mystery within banality, the ex- 
traordinary within the ordinary”, than Papini’s page of prose 
which he calls My River, and which describes the Arno where it 
flows through his city of Florence on its way from the Casentino 
to the islands of Capraia and Gorgona: 


To come into town from the country is like shutting oneself up in the house 
again after a couple of hours in the open air, stirred and freshened by the 
wind. And indeed the city is like a huge house, crossed and cut through by 
uncovered corridors, whose ceilings are a little higher than those of the rooms 
where we eat and sleep, and change their tints at the pleasure of sun and cloud. 
The whole city is a house, it smells stuffy and reeks tremendously of human 
life. It is a great encampment, grown old and petrified, a molehill of rocks 
and bricks wickedly laid upon the deserted free spaces of the fields. Inside 
it, even the trees, tranquil within their garden-walls and courtyards, seem 
copied from those we see in the wings of the theatres; the flowers in the city 
parks which survive the winter have a hardness of form and colour like those 
painted tin ones which hang upon the gravestones of “excellent fathers 
snatched from us by cruel illness”’. 
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The only bit of natural nature left in the city is the river. To emerge from 
some dubious alley or elegant avenue upon the Lungarno is like coming out of 
doors again; one finds a wider stretch of sky and a dark mountain unspotted 
by white houses. Yet even the river has suffered on its passage through the 
town. Along its banks of good earth, where the frogs used to snap off the soft 
purple stems of the daisies, there once flourished grasses and osiers, reeds and 
poplars. Now they have imprisoned it between two long walls like a wild 
creature, lest it overflow its banks and frighten the shopkeepers and wet the 
ladies’ skirts. There are no more gulfs or inlets or curves. As long as it is 
passing through the city, among well-bred worthy folk, the river must keep to 
a straight path, like a truant boy held fast by his master’s iron wrist. And in 
recompense, we augment its waters by pouring into them all the offscourings 
from our drains, all the subterranean filth and secret refuse of the town, and at 
night we kindle lights from one end of it to the other, lest it miss its road in the 
dark. 

Yet despite all these offenses, straitjacketings and soilings, a river is always 
a river, that water is real water, it comes from the mountains and the heavens 
and goes towards the sea. In spite of all we can do, this great current 
which unites across the fearsome dullness of the plain that which is loftiest 
with that which is deepest, the mountains with the sea, can still give us a 
sense of freshness, of power, of liberty. 


By writing the Hundred Pages of Poetry, Papini has delivered a 
kind of critical judgment upon the Opera prima, and for once an 
unconscious and involuntary one. For if he writes what most 
poetry-lovers will feel to be better poetry when he is not thinking 
about his theory, that fact must teach us to give the theory a 
doubtful welcome. 

RutH SHEPARD PHELPS. 
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THE GOOD TASTE OF AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL 


BY CLARENCE H. GAINES 


Ir in attempting to estimate the work of a critic not especially 
remarkable for novelty of opinion or for any special parade of 
susceptibility to literary effects, one finds oneself, like Taine in 
his chapter upon Dr. Johnson (“the respectable, the unbearable 
Samuel Johnson”’) chiefly engaged in trying to discover the cause 
of his popularity, the reason is doubtless to be found in a certain 
change that has taken. place in the time-spirit since 1884, the 
publication date of Obiter Dicta. This change may be summed 
up as a decline in the sentiment of reverence toward literature, 
coincident with an intensification of that skeptical aad experi- 
mental spirit which literature has absorbed from science. Good 
taste is no longer a touchstone. The very words are almost un- 
acceptable, like the word refined as applied to a lady. How can 
a generation which has been constrained (by force of genius) to 
regard Mr. Masefield as a great poet think with Matthew Arnold 
that taste is a criterion? The scientists first challenged the 
traditional idca of culture, the realists defied it, and the bold 
speculators who succeeded them simply tore the tradition to rags 
and tatters. Is it possible that we who have learned to gibe 
with Bernard Shaw (a very different thing, by the way, from 
gibing with Jonathan Swift) and with H. G. Wells to conceive of 
God as a tired and perplexed old man experimenting with proto- 
plasm in a musty, dusty laboratory—is it possible that we should 
retain a sentiment of reverence for literature? One would like— 
how much one would like!—to enjoy in proportionate measure 
Wells and Thomas Carlyle, Masefield and Cowper. But no, the 
thing is impossible! Such catholicity implies genius. 

All of which must be the apology of a person just old enough 
to remember the time when the second series of Obiter Dicta was 
a comparatively recent book, for inquiring into the cause of Mr. 
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Birrell’s continued popularity. All things considered, it strikes 
one as surprising. 

The success of this literary essayist, the permanence of his 
appeal amid the conflicting interests of a much agitated world, 
are solid facts. One recalls dimly an early impression of (proba- 
bly) his second collection, as a book of comments exact, witty, 
un-professorial, yet charmingly authoritative. No wonder the 
English reading public insisted that Mr. Birrell should continue 
to write! No other man of letters succeeded in being so delight- 
fully bookish and at the same time so sensible and so easy to read. 
His first book, anonymously published, was widely and favourably 
reviewed. ‘‘ Headmasters of public schools,” he tells us, “‘ quoted 
Obiter Dicta in their sermons in the school chapel, and as Jowett’s 
Life subsequently revealed, it was read with pleasure in the 
Master’s lodge at Balliol, and attributed to a single lady living at 
Clifton!” In short, there arose a demand for his writings—a 
demand gratifying alike in its critical quality and in its very 
considerable quantity. For nearly forty years, Mr. Birrell has 
engaged in essay-writing as an avocation, and recently his whole 
output has been published in three substantial volumes. * 

After reading through somewhat less than a hundred essays— 
by no means a tedious task, though they were never meant to 
be devoured thus summarily and consecutively—one finds an 
early impression confirmed, with a difference. Mr. Birrell’s wit 
no longer affects one as striking. His stylistic daring seldom 
goes beyond such a poignant violation of unity as may be illus- 
trated in this sentence: “Pope’s life has been described as a suc- 
cession of petty secrets and third-rate problems, but there seems 
to be no doubt that it began on May 21st, 1688, in Lombard 
Street, in the City of London.” An allusiveness, apt and in- 
conspicuous enough, adds a charm especially to the earlier essays. 
“It was not unfitting,”’ he remarks in the essay on Pope, “that so 
quarrelsome a man should have been the occasion of so much 
quarrelsomeness in others.”” Certainly we cannot withhold the 
title of gentleman and scholar from one who so quietly assumes 
that we know our Shakespeare! If the purple patches are few, 


1The Collected Essays and Addresses of Augustine Birrell. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1923. 
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there is nevertheless throughout these essays a kind of demure 
brilliance, closely related to modesty and good sense. 

Not least, indeed, among Mr. Birrell’s merits is the fact that 
all his essays are written for people presumed to be interested in 
literature. No apostle of culture, like Matthew Arnold, no propa- 
gandist or sly insinuator of culture, like some of our modern 
instructors, he makes the gigantic assumption that most of his 
readers are moderately familiar with the authors of whom he 
writes! His is not a technical or professional criticism, the 
criticism of the Universities—an unofficial work of university 
extension; it is not like Addison’s criticism, the views of the Town, 
of a set; it impresses one as the criticism of a wide literary circle, 
broadened, democratized. And of course it found a welcome, 
though it makes no concessions to the half-culture of those “‘who 
like better to read about an author than to read him”. 

It may also be counted unto Birrell as a virtue that he refuses 
to speculate beyond what is plainly profitable. Certainly, as 
regards religious speculations and political speculationsand many 
other sorts of wanderings of thought, one could find great comfort 
in complete agreement with Mr. Birrell’s view—which is essen- 
tially the view of Samuel Johnson and of Charles Lamb—that 
the main things in life are the solidly human things, and that 
“nothing so much tends to blur moral distinctions and to oblit- 
erate plain duties as the free indulgence of speculative habits.” 
If we should concur heartily in all this, should we not also admit 
that the attitude best in life is also best in literature and in 
criticism? This indifference to speculation is, however, the real 
crux of the whole problem involved in the attempt to estimate 
Mr. Birrell’s work as a critic. 

As bearing on such an attempt, the fact that the excellencies 
just noted do not appear, on the whole, to be those most in de- 
mand at present, rather thrusts itself upon one’s notice. With 
one side of our natures we appear nowadays to crave an opiniona- 
tive and highly seasoned criticism. We rejoiced because the 
editor of Fielding called Tom Jones a “buxom book”—all the 
more “buxom”, presumably, because of its sexual amorality— 
and because the doctrine that “young ravens must have food” is 
frankly set forth. In this connection what is said in derogation 
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of Richardson pleases us also. But if a later critic praises 
Richardson to the skies, this may be equally acceptable, provided 
he draws a sufficiently striking contrast between Richardson’s 
old-maidish proclivities and his astounding genius! There is a 
taste, it would seem, for a criticism of extremes. Even Swin- 
burne’s amazing tirades have been accepted as “penetrating 
admirations”. Our more modern critics are not less tempera- 
mental, if more restrained. 

Another side of us seems to crave the professional type of 
writing about books—the handbooks that tell one “how to know” 
this author or that: a recent volume essays to popularize the 
Bible, not for children, but for adults. With both tastes is com- 
bined a distaste for whatever is stiff and dogmatic—and common 
sense is often dogmatic! 

Birrell does not give us this sort of thing. Just what is it, 
then, that he does give us? Analysis finds this question unex- 
pectedly hard to answer. The essays on Cowper, on Charles 
Lamb, and on Samuel Richardson are deeply understanding and 
sympathetic—almost profound. These are, perhaps, Birrell’s 
best work. It seems, however, a little disappointing that so 
sound a critic should have thought of nothing better to say about 
Lord Chesterfield than that his wisdom is the wisdom of Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman. Perhaps there is, after all, nothing better to 
be said about Chesterfield, yet this dictum does not strike one 
as a discovery. The account of Carlyle, which emphasizes as 
the “principal marks or notes” of that sage, “mysticism in 
thought, realism in description, and humour in both,” is but an 
apt and judicious summing-up of the obvious. There are, then, 
plain limitations. To be frank, Mr. Birrell’s literary philosophy 
sometimes appears shallow. His essay on Emerson is, for ex- 
ample, a curiously inadequate comment. His conception of 
history as primarily narrative will not satisfy, at any rate, the 
enthusiastic readers of Mr. Wells’s Outline. Finally, in his essay 
on taste, he presents a very humdrum sort of answer to a ques- 
tion deeply implied in his whole system of thought. The fact 
is that Mr. Birrell has never been a “‘truth-hunter”’, and that he 
has really little affection for the kind. Although he eloquently 
acknowledges the high claims of those whom he calls ‘“‘nympho- 
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lepts of truth’’, it is really with relief that he shuts them out of 
his pages and turns to his Johnson, his Lamb, his Richardson, 
and his Cowper. The result is that while in three or four of his 
essays he has written what may fairly be called great criticism, 
he has mainly produced not great criticism but fine criticism. 

Modern literary criticism is, at its best, a mode of thought 
half way between common sense and philosophy. It is semi- 
scientific, it seeks aid from psychology, it impinges upon ethics 
at every turn; it in effect preaches a sort of literary gospel. 
Seeking to interpret life, it is often highly speculative, or at least 
suggestive of speculations. Its chief defect is perhaps that in 
striving to join hands with life, it gets too far from literature. 
But it is performing a necessary function. 

Mr. Birrell, however, appeals to a large part of the British and 
of the American reading public, not because he is modern in the 
way just defined, but rather because he has certain qualities in 
common with Samuel Johnson—among which is his non-specu- 
lative bent. To us he is far from “unbearable”, much more 
than tolerable—witty, improving, altogether delightful. Em- 
phatically he does not lose his hold on literature when he stretches 
out his hand to life. Always he is a man of books; this is a large 
part of his power. When he wrote of Cowper and Richardson 
and some few others, his sympathy led him to the discovery of 
fundamental traits. He did not always do so well; but even 
those essays in which there is no such realization of essentials 
have high value. The quality that distills from these writings is 
humanism, decorum, good taste. It is this which, when our re- 
ligion is clouded, our philosophy weak, and our morals out of gear, 
tells us how to think and feel. Whatever it is, it is of the very 
essence of our civilization. It is this quality which Mr. Birrell 
appears to separate from the flux and to stress in all his writings, 
for good taste is his, though he makes a poor job of defining it. 
After all, one need not define either taste or beauty or good 
health. 

If these things are so, the fact that Mr. Birrell has had and 
still has a considerable following is of no small significance. 


CLARENCE H. GAINES. 














AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Tue President defined with admirable clearness his attitude 
toward the International Court of Justice and, incidentally, to- 
ward the League of Nations; with the calm resolution of a de- 
liberate mind. Briefly stated, he was in favour of our entering 
the one, and as strongly opposed to our entering the other 
whether, as he pithily expressed it, “by the side door, the back 
door, or the cellar door.” His utterance on the subject had been 
awaited, we were told, with eagerness, curiosity and speculation, 
though it would be difficult to give any adequate reason for such 
feelings toward it, or for surprise at its character. For, truth to 
tell, one cannot see, logically and morally, how he could have 
said anything other than he did. He in fact reaffirmed what he 
had said with vast popular approval nearly three years before. 
It really did not need his lucid recapitulation—though it was 
well worth his making—to remind us that there is scarcely a 
principle in international affairs to which the United States is 
more firmly committed than that of participation in an inter- 
national court of justice, or that of not entangling itself in Euro- 
pean politics. Both those principles were conceived, formu- 
lated, enunciated, and adopted by this nation more than a 
century and a quarter ago. If anybody in 1923 wishes to re- 
verse the policies of Washington and Jefferson, of Franklin and 
Hamilton, it obviously is not Warren G. Hardin 


The only feature of the international court nroject which gives 
pretext—I will not say cause—for uncertaini; “r controversy is 
the question of our ability to enter the Court without entangling 
ourselves with the League, seeing that a certain relationship ex- 
ists between the two. Such uncertainty is, however, more im- 
aginary or factitious than real. It has been greatly exaggerated 
by extremists on both sides, who—it is difficult not to suspect, 
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for ulterior motives—insist that it is impossible to have anything 
to do with the Court without irretrievably committing ourselves 
to the League; those on the one side regarding that as a convinc- 
ing reason for staying out of the Court, and on the other as an 
equally strong reason for going in. It may not at the beginning 
have been obvious to the cursory observer just how we were to do 
the one thing without also doing the other. But those who were 
unwilling to take the possibility of it on faith, because of the 
President’s unhesitating confidence, can no longer be excused for 
doubting after reading the authentic and convincing demonstra- 
tions of it which have been made by Secretary Hughes and ex- 
Secretary Root, whose addresses complemented the President’s 
and impregnably established the case for the traditional Ameri- 
can policy. It is not for a moment to be believed that the Ameri- 
can nation is to be restrained from the course of duty, of honour 
and of righteousness by the mere figment of a fear. It will not 
withhold its hand from justice because of the bogy of politics. 
It is of course for this nation, itself and for itself, to prescribe the 
method and conditions of its participation in the Court, as it has 
always determined its own course in all international affairs; and 
it will do so in the serene confidence that, as hitherto, its pre- 
scription will be accepted without demur by the other Powers. 


The marriage of the Duke of York and Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon was invested with an exceptional degree of that human 
nature which makes the whole world kin, and with something 
more. It was a noteworthy reminder of the radical contrast 
between royalty in Great Britain and in some other lands; for 
example, the States of Germany under the monarchical régime. 
In one of the latter such a marriage would have been impossible; 
it would have had to be morganatic, the wife forever doomed to 
a rank inferior to her husband’s and her children debarred from 
the succession. In Great Britain, though one of the oldest and 
proudest monarchies in the world, it was not only possible but also 
was not even regarded as extraordinary, and it was as complete 
and valid as though the bride had been of royal blood. Before 
the wedding a subject and a commoner, instantly after that cere- 
mony she was a “royal highness”, standing in direct and close 
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succession to the throne as the wife of the heir presumptive. The 
fine tribute to womanhood was obvious, and no less so was the 
demonstration of the essential unity between sovereign and people. 
The best American democrats, who justly boast that any native 
citizen may become President, must appreciate a kingdom in 
which a subject and commoner may become Queen and the son 
of a commoner may become King and Emperor. 


The movement of the Government for closing certain so-called 
Sugar Exchanges gave no cause for surprise, and if its grounds 
for it are proved will be regarded with approval. The gravamen 
of the accusation is that the concerns in question have not been 
serving as exchanges in the legitimate sense of the term, that is, 
places for the conduct and facilitation of trade, but have been 
too much given to forms of speculation which have caused un- 
warranted increase in the cost of sugar to the consumers. [If 
that be proved true, the public will be benefited and gratified by 
the stoppage of such performances. There is a vast difference 
between trading in and gambling in the necessary supplies of 
life; and the same supreme principle of public welfare which 
sanctions government action for the protection of the one pre- 
scribes like action for the suppression of the other. The neces- 
sary operations of production, transportation and distribution 
make the food of the people sufficiently expensive without im- 
posing the profits of wanton and sordid gambling. The evil 
effects of gambling in important commodities were disclosed a 
few years ago, when “corners” and what not on the Cotton Ex- 
change caused widespread and serious economic disturbances in 
the foreign countries dependent upon us for their supplies, and 
moved the governments of several of them to take action upon 
an extensive scale for the development of their own supplies in 
their colonial possessions. Thus speculation for speculation’s 
sake—in brief, gambling—not only proved detrimental to the 
public but also threatened with ruinous loss the very iced 
that was its subject. 


The controversy which has been raging for some time over the 
writing or rewriting of histories has led to the interesting proposal 
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that the work shall be performed under the direction of the 
League of Nations; which contains, if I may so describe it, a 
spirit of good in a body of evil. There can be no doubt that the 
history of every important country should be written from a 
certain international point of view. That is because the history 
of each country involves to a greater or less degree the history of 
one or more other countries. The history of America cannot be 
written without including much of the history of England be- 
ginning at least as far back as John Lackland; and it wouldjbe 
absurd to write the history of England without covering for a 
thousand years much of the history of France. Doubtless there 
might be much profit in voluntary international conferences or 
institutes of history; such as one that is soon actually to be held 
at one of our foremost colleges. But I should gravely doubt if 
nations would ever accept as authoritative histories of themselves 
prepared under the direction of an alien body, even an interna- 
tional body. They may appreciate and voluntarily accept his- 
tories written by aliens. Lord Charnwood’s historical study of 
Lincoln is probably the best in existence; so is Motley’s history 
of the Netherlands. But that is a very different matter from 
having histories written to order for us, and by the order not of 
ourselves but of an alien super-state. Note the practical im- 
possibility of interesting the nations generally in a “universal 
language”. Convenient as such a medium would certainly be, 
there is not a thought of any nation’s adopting one to the aban- 
donment of its own. Note, too, the slow progress of even so 
eminently practical and desirable a thing as the universal adop- 
tion of uniform weights and measures in the metric system. A 
nation’s language is scarcely a more intimate and vital part of its 
intellectual furniture than its conceptions of history; and while 
it may and should form those conceptions from a point of view 
comprising and appreciating other nations, it is likely to insist 
that that point shall be of its own selection and on its own ground. 


It has often been complained that old-fashioned histories were 
too much written from a military or a dynastic point of view, 
concerning themselves chiefly with sovereigns and their wars. 
We have since had histories of peoples, histories of governments, 
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histories of civilization, histories of intellectual development, 
histories with an economic interpretation, histories religious, 
histories industrial, histories sociological, and what not. With 
due humility, I should like to venture the suggestion that it might 
not be unprofitable to write some histories from the historical 
point of view. 


The horrors of Herrin and Mer Rouge find hideous sequels in 
the peonage and chain-gang systems of some States. Florida 
has recently been much in the spotlight with such deviltries, 
though it is probably no worse than others. A sheriff is reported 
to have admitted receiving a bonus from a lumber company for 
every “convict” that he delivered to it for slavery; though he 
most virtuously denied that he and the county judge were in a 
conspiracy to fill contracts for slave labour by getting men drunk, 
condemning them as disorderly characters, and rushing them to 
the lumber camps before they had time to get sober. It seems 
indisputable that members of these convict gangs have actually 
been flogged to death, as brutally as in the crimes imputed in 
realistic romance to Simon Legree. The whole business is a 
damned spot that will not out from American civilization through 
the mere conviction of a sheriff or a judge here and there, but can 
be effaced only by abolition of the penal system under which these 
infamies occur. Lincoln truly said that no man in the world was 
good enough to own another. It is scarcely less true that no man 
is safely to be entrusted with such arbitrary and unsupervised 
control over others as the heads of contract convict camps possess 
over the hapless wretches who are delivered to them as slaves. 
It must be that public sentiment in the States where these things 
occur is revolted against them no less than in the rest of the Un- 
ion. But there is little virtue in revolt unless it makes itself 
effective. 


Wholly admirable is the act of Mrs. H. P. Davison in founding 
a number of scholarships for the education of young men from the 
great English universities at three of the foremost American seats 
of higher learning; its merit not being lessened by the fact that 
she is thus executing a design which had been cherished by her 
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husband before his internationally useful career was closed by 
death. Affection and honor could wish no better memorial of 
him. Nor is there any detraction in the circumstance that it is 
measurably a counterpart of the act of Cecil Rhodes, many years 
ago; but rather the not too common merit of appreciating a great 
work and emulating it. What are called exchange professorships 
have been familiar to us for years, and they have doubtless been 
useful in promoting better international understanding; though 
there is fear that in some cases they have been prostituted to the 
base uses of mischievous propaganda. Far more surely useful, and 
far more free from suspicion or danger of misuse, are these ex- 
change scholarships. I am inclined to believe that a single Amer- 
ican student, spending several years at Oxford or Cambridge, or 
a single English student spending such time at Harvard, Yale or 
Princeton, will receive an appreciative impress of the country he 
thus visits deeper and more valuable for subsequent influence to- 
ward international understanding and amity, than the collective 
impresses received by a thousand students who stay in their own 
country and listen to the lectures of a visiting professor from 
abroad. 
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Lire or Curist. By Giovanni Papini. Translated by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Extreme simplicity, a superfluity of exposition, overstrained rhetoric, a 
species of denunciation marked by the excesses of a kind of childish passion 
that can hardly pass current as “unworldliness”’, violent figures of speech (the 
Deluge is called “a baptism of annihilation”), passages of exalted or over- 
exalted poetry filled with real yearning; now and then an affirmation strikingly 
clear, candid, and courageous—these are traits that mark Papini’s Life of 
Christ as perhaps the most remarkable literary phenomenon of recent years, 
and as the book, of all recent books, the most difficult to estimate. 

What shall one say of a writer who thus alternates flamboyance with naiveté, 
rhetoric with intuition, fustian with faith? Papini writes: 

Who will refuse to be like God? Dii éstis. Divinity is in us; animality hampers and 
constricts it, stunting our growth. Who would not wish to be God? Oh, men, are you in 
very truth content to be only men? Men as you are today, half men, half beasts? Centaurs 
without robustness, sirens without sweetness, demons with fauns’ muzzles and goats’ feet? Are 
you so satisfied with your bastard and imperfect humanity, with your animality scarcely held in 
leash, taking no step to win holiness save to desire it? 

He is on the platform (scarcely in the pulpit) and he will rant in this manner 
sometimes for several pages at a time. His book is really a sermon addressed 
to the Age as he conceives it. But what a comment it is upon our modern 
civilization if men are stirred by this sort of thing, though unmoved by the 
simple admonition, “Be ye perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is perfect”! 
In passage after passage, Papini, with a sincerity almost smothered in rhetoric, 
a poetry almost choked with words, pours out vehement special pleading in 
the best of all possible causes. It seems as if he imagined himself addressing 
humanity as a jury on behalf of Christianity, and were striving to outdo the 
eloquence of the Devil’s Advocate in that personage’s best style. 

But a few pages further on he forgets his réle of advocate and writes with a 
full heart and with a perfect mental sobriety consonant with his subject: 

Jesus proposes His experiment, the only remaining possibility, the experiment of love, that 
experiment which no one has made, which few have attempted (and that for only a few moments 
of their lives), the most arduous, the most contrary to our instincts, but the only one which can 
give what it promises. 

This is accurate and just—a fundamental truth bravely uttered. It is felt 
as a home thrust, a shot aimed at the essential weakness of human nature and 
striking between wind and water. 

But is it intuition also which speaks in the following passage? 
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Among the unclean things which men have manufactured to defile the earth and defile them- 
selves, money is perhaps the most unclean. These counters of coined metal which pass and repass 
every day among hands still soiled with sweat or blood, worn by the rapacious fingers of thieves, 
of merchants, of misers; this round and viscid sputum of the Mint, desired by all, sought for, 
stolen, envied, loved more than love and often more than life; these ugly pieces of stamped matter, 
which the assassin gives to the cutthroat, the usurer to the hungry, the enemy to the traitor, the 
swindler to his partner, the simonist to the barterer in religious offices . . . these foul vehi- 
cles of evil which persuade the son to kill his father, the wife to betray her husband, the brother to 
defraud his brother. 


All this is Papini’s embroidery of the saying, “Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s.”” One may pass over with slight remark the fact that in this 
and similar utterances zeal appears in some degree to outrun logic. One does 
not quite see, for example, why contact with sweat should in any figurative 
sense make money vile, any more than one can gather from the context of a 
previously quoted passage why humanity, however imperfect, should be called 
“bastard”. But does Papini here speak with that moral penetration which 
he manifests in some other parts of his work and which one would like to find 
everywhere in it? On the contrary, the passage in question strikes one as an 
unconvincing digression. One is reminded, moreover, of the curious and 
striking words with which the introduction to this Life of Christ begins: “For 
five hundred years those who call themselves free spirits because they prefer 
prison life to army service have been trying desperately to kill Jesus a second 
time.” [The italics are the reviewer’s.] Really it seems as if this writer were 
at times possessed with a spirit of inconsequent denunciation. 

It may be supposed that all these peculiarities of style and of tone may be 
accounted for by the racial temperament, by the political or social background, 
or even the religious creed of the author. One does not feel that this sugges- 
tion is actually relevant. The whole book, aiming as it does at a universal 
interest, is extremely individual—a confession, a personal exhortation, a 
desperate effort to be utterly sincere and at all costs convincing. It is indeed 
a prodigious effort at self-expression, the work of an artist. 

Being so, its function is homiletic rather than exegetical. To approach 
Papini’s work as if it were a critical retelling of the Gospel story, to seek to 
point out the various ways in which his version differs in emphasis from other 
versions, would appear to be a waste of time. The general effect of the whole 
is far more important than any shades of opinion expressed in it—more impor- 
tant, even, than the striking defects of the parts. For the general, the cumu- 
lative, effect is undoubtedly very great. No excess of rhetoric or tedious sim- 
plicity of explanation can altogether mask the earnestness of this por cic soul 
newly enamoured of goodness. The vitality of the book is remarkable. 
Even its violence appears well designed to arrest the attention of those who are 
spiritually sluggish in this melancholy post-war world. In sum, one cannot 
read this book to the end without obtaining some new and powerful realiza- 
tions and without being compelled, despite all prepossessions, to recognize 
fully certain fundamental meanings in the teachings of Jesus. 
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Tue First YEAR OF THE BupGet oF THE Unitep States. By Charles G. 
Dawes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The work of General Dawes as Chief of Supply Procurement of the A. E. F. 
was fairly epoch-making not so much because it proved the value of codrdina- 
tion—which has long been understood—as because it showed in a new field 
what could be done with adequate courage and energy, under pressure, in the 
way of overcoming difficulties that seemed insuperable—the greatest difficulty 
being a kind of incorrigible sluggishness of the human race with respect. to 
certain forms of cojperation. Whoever has taken to heart the little wisdom 
with which the world is governed may well feel that we need a new race of 
heroes to lead us up to a higher level of civilization in the direction of our com- 
mon affairs. We have got used to accepting a large measure of waste and in- 
efficiency in government with a degree of philosophy that could scarcely be 
exceeded by an ancient Egyptian living under the Pharaohs. Perhaps men 
like Dawes and Hoover are forerunners of the new race. However this may 
be, it seems clear that certain collective stupidities and moce or less persistent 
irrationalities, blocking the wheels of progress—those human shortcomings 
over which critics such as Wells and Graham Wallas continually mourn— 
have been energetically attacked by General Dawes and within his sphere of 
influence measurably overcome. It is not here intended toimply that the former 
Director of the Budget has been necessarily or always right. His printed 
records—and very complete records they are—must speak for themselves. But 
anyone who has read his books describing his several public services must 
clearly recognize two facts: first that it was with the essential difficulties of the 
situation that General Dawes in each case had to wrestle; and secondly, that 
there is no harder task in the world than just this kind of wrestling. 

General Dawes’s achievement in the army made him the one logical ap- 
pointee to the newly created office of Director of the Budget. Indeed, it is 
questionable whether, without the man in view, the creation of the office would 
have seemed at all feasible. He took office in July, 1921. “Nothing,” he 
says, “would have tempted me into public life again except a new and great 
undertaking with a good chance of success.” 

According to his custom he kept a journal of his principal activities and 
policies, and it is this journal, together with official documents, which he 
now publishes as, in effect, his report to the people of the United States. It is 
a report very full, detailed, technical—in which, however, all human factors 
are fully recognized and in which the militant spirit of the man gives life 
to formal statements and dramatic interest to statistics. Those who wish to 
know the exact amount of the saving accomplished by the Director of the 
Budget and his assistants, the items of the account, and the details of the 
methods by which the saving was made, may be referred to the report itself. 
The subject which seems most appropriate for consideration here is not what 
General Dawes has accomplished as a financial and administrative expert, but 
rather what he appears to have accomplished by the publication of his book. 
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In the first place he has betrayed the public into reading a kind of literature 
that is for the most part buried in the calf-bound volumes of government docu- 
ments—departmental correspondence, statistical reports. If one is not an 
economist or a banker, one rebels, but one reads! So frank a laying of all the 
cards on the table, so unaffected an expression of motives, seem to deserve a 
fair hearing. 

In the second place, by dint of candour, bluntness, and reiteration, he has 
succeeded in heavily impressing upon the minds of his readers certain leading 
ideas of his. Dozens of times he makes it plain in various connections that 
the Bureau of the Budget must be an agency “non-partizan, non-political, 
impartial”. With the most unsparing emphasis he shows that nothing can be 
accomplished without “executive pressure”. Executive pressure, exercised 
impersonally and without too much regard for individual susceptibilities, is 
the key to the whole problem: there is no pretense that administrative adroit- 
ness or persuasion, rather than pressure, was the key. Again, by repeated 
commendatory and deferential references to the Chief Executive, he builds up 
an impression of the character of President Harding more favourable than 
could well be produced by less practical eulogies. 

In the third place, he has left a strong impression of his own personality, as a 
thing incidental to his work; strictly subordinate, it is true, yet not to be con- 
cealed—an impression that could scarcely be equalled by any memoirs or any 
treatise less concrete in its subject matter. Timidity is not one of the traits 
revealed. “The entire Cabinet believed, in my judgment,” he writes in an 
early chapter, “that whatever rights were given me by the President I would 
not be timid in exercising, and that was my principa! idea in meeting them.” 
Doubtless, the distinction between a Rooseveltian force and breeziness and a 
Bismarckian brusqueness is not at all times easy to draw, but one is inclined 
to think that General Dawes has drawn it successfully. The democratic 
heart warms to a man who gets things done not so much through arbitrary 
exercises of authority as through authority backed by the whole force of his 
personality; who makes decisions on his own responsibility, but who is likewise 
eager to communicate his spirit to others. After an address delivered before 
the House Committee on Appropriations, General Dawes records: “My arm is 
still lame twenty-four hours after, from my forcible gesticulations during my 
speech.” This Kerensky-like method of getting things done is, however, ac- 
companied with a great deal of foresight. William James has said that “in 
all ages those men have been considered most intelligent whose acts were gov- 
erned by the most distant ends”. One thinks of this remark often in connec- 
tion with General Dawes’s insistence that the Bureau of the Budget must be 
founded on sound principles, must be built to last for all time. 

The public wishes to know and has a right to know something of the per- 
sonality and the problems as well as the work of those who serve it in important 
offices. General Dawes’s method of reporting to the people is so democratic, 
so immediate in its effects, so obviously proper, that its superiority in many 
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ways to other methods, such as formal speech-making as well as all forms of 
indirect publicity, is manifest. It strikes one that the mere publication of a 
book of this sort is a step toward good government. 





Tue WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE AND TuRKEY. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The title of Professor Toynbee’s book will perhaps recall to the mind of 
the reader who catches its full significance the familiar story about the old 
Indian Chief who once rode into camp in a panic to announce that the Whites 
had broken out. It is easy enough to realize that there is an Eastern question 
in the West—not so easy to perceive that there is a Western question in the 
East. 

The impartiality of this treatise is not, however, the result of mere ordinary 
open-mindedness. In the true sense of a somewhat discredited expression, 
this volume is a philosophic work. One does not mean by this that the author 
has assumed certain general principles and then written his narrative so as to 
conform to them. A “philosophy of history” in the sense once popular prob- 
ably does not exist. But one means that by defining certain large factors, 
Professor Toynbee has given us a really clear general view of his subject; that 
he has made a mental picture of the situation which pretty well covers the 
field and which has at the same time definite edges. 

Civilizations, the author points out, are the most real and fundamental forms 
of human society, and civilizations are true “ differentiations of consciousness”. 
Thus, when we talk of races or nations or other groups as if they were funda- 
mental, we are constantly liable to error, and the danger of error is greatest 
when we apply such conceptions to the relations between Western Europe and 
the East. The effect of Western diplomacy and of Western ideas—particu- 
larly the conception of nationality—upon the East has been disturbing. It 
has been no less so because the West has neither fully intended nor fully real- 
ized it. “This conjunction of great effect on other people’s lives with little 
interest in or intention with regard to them, though it is common enough in 
human life, is also one of the principal causes of human misfortunes.” The 
particular danger at present arises from the interposition of Greece at the 
point of contact between Turkey and Europe. For many reasons, some 
closely connected with our hasty assumptions about nationalities and our dis- 
regard of civilizations, while others are concrete and special, this seems to be 
about the worst possible arrangement. 

Within the limits of these general ideas, though not of course as pure deduc- 
tions from them, Professor Toynbee builds up a detailed and deeply interesting 
account of recent events and conditions affecting his problem. Everywhere 
one is guarded from misconception by the penetrating analysis with which the 
book begins. It seems proper to insist upon the truth that while generaliza- 
tions in history are peculiarly dangerous, and while mere generality is not 
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profundity, it is only in the light of very general ideas that a mass of facts such 
as those dealt with in this book become in the least intelligible. It is not 
enough, for instance, to know that Greeks and Turks have mutually massacred 
each other according to their respective opportunities, so that the disgrace of 
such outrages cannot be justly attached to any one race or nation. Such a 
statement is no doubt unpartial enough, but the broader unpartiality, the 
juster view, comes only with the realization that these deplorable occurrences 
have been largely due to the importation of the Western idea of nationality 
into a civilization ill adapted to receive it. In Western Anatolia, after the 
Balkan wars, “a Greek and Turkish population which had lived there side by 
side, on the whole peaceably for five centuries, have both been seized by fits of 
homicidal national hatred.” Similarly, in the same general region, 

A certain minority of Christian traders and artisans is the necessary complement to a certain 
majority of Anatolian Moslem peasants, and if this minority emigrated to Greece, or the Moslem 
majority in Anatolia gave place to a solid Greek population, their occupation would be gone, and 
they would have to find some other peasant country, like Egypt or Russia, where they could earn 
their living as a scattered minority once more. 

Plainly the vexed question of minorities cannot rightly be regarded as a po- 
litical question to be solved along Western lines. The real distinction lies not 
between the several races or “nationalities” occupying territory in the Near 
East, but between the Near-Eastern civilization and the civilization of West- 
ern Europe; and again the very cause of a large part of the mischief proves to 
be the application to the former of the Western idea of nationality. 

Professor Toynbee’s specific narrative begins practically with the landing 
of Greek troops at Smyrna in May, 1919. It is very full and detailed, and is 
based largely upon personal observation. So thoroughly informed is the 
author, not only in regard to the deeper causes involved but also with respect 
to particular policies and the state of public sentiment in the Near-Eastern 
countries, that seeming political mysteries, like the fall of Venizelos, become 
through his discussion easy to understand. 





Nature IN AMERICAN LitEeRATURE. By Norman Foerster. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


This collection of essays by Professor Foerster is a better book and a more 
fully unified discourse than its title might suggest, especially to older readers 
and to those not especially familiar with the half scientific, half philosophic 
methods of modern criticism. Nature in American Literature is not a book of 
diffusive sentiments or of indiscriminate admirations. It does not take for 
granted that since nature worship is a good thing and poetry a good thing, 
nature worship in poetry must be a superexcellent thing. Those who read this 
volume will realize afresh that there has been a considerable change in critical 
attitudes since Stedman wrote his Poets of America. Professor Foerster is 
genuinely critical and his real criticism is not confined to comparisons or to 
conventional comments on technique. 
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Broadly speaking, the author appears to have two closely associated aims: 
to evaluate the extent and correctness of the nature lore and the genuineness 
of the feeling for nature possessed by the chief American poets and prose 
writers, and to describe their spiritual attitudes, tracing the growth of the 
romantic tendency from Cooper, in whom there is no sign of it, down to Bur- 
roughs, in whom (in a scientific guise) it is strong. 

It is almost amusing to observe the extent to which the modern cult for 
nature has influenced literary criticism. “How to Know the Birds and the 
Wild Flowers” has become a recognized part of the modern critic’s education, 
and Macaulay’s contempt for poems celebrating the Lesser Celandine is no 
more. Professor Foerster descends to somewhat minute particulars. He 
criticizes Thoreau as a field naturalist; he makes lists of the birds and flowers 
known to the several American poets, and notes the favorites of each. He 
observes that Lowell used the robin and the swallow frequently in his poetry, 
“but rarely with enthusiasm”; that he mentions the chickadee only once; 
that he is inclined to use the rose and the violet as conventional symbols; that 
the flowers of Emerson’s poetry are astonishingly varied, that of the dozen or 
more insects that one meets in it, the humble bee occurs oftenest, and so on 
without end. Plainly the modern scientific conscience is here at work in the 
critical field. It should be said, however, that the gain to criticism in definite- 
ness and concreteness through the employment of such a method is unmis- 
takable (nothing checks imagination, theorizing, and the rhetoric of apprecia- 
tion better than does reference to natural facts); and that Professor Foerster 
is quite remarkable in his ability to maintain a liaison between the scientific 
spirit and the esthetic. In this phase of his criticism there is real vividness 
and contagious zest. His more important aim, however, is to trace the growth 
of the romantic view of nature in our literature—a work which he performs 
with sympathy yet with uncompromising clearness. Owing, in part, to Puri- 
tan influences, the development has been slower in this country than in 
Europe. Thus Whittier, like Bryant, “looked to the outer and unhuman 
world, not for his religion, but for an ennobling recreation.” Emerson’s 
absorption in nature was not complete, for he consistently stressed “the eternal 
distinction between the soul and the world”. The view that Thoreau is 
dominantly a disciple of nature is erroneous—he is first of all a disciple of the 
life within. The influence of Rousseau is, to be sure, apparent in his whole 
attitude and mode of life. And yet, as Professor Foerster remarks, “What a 
Puritan turn he gives, in Walden, to his Rousseauistic complaint that, while 
civilization has been making our houses better, she has not made better their 
occupants! The occupants are not to blame other occupants, but to repent 
of their ways and resolutely set about improving themselves.” In Lowell, one 
finds a “confusion of mind and heart from which he never extricated himself”. 
In him the Puritan tradition struggles with romantic unrest and with the 
modern disillusionment which science has fostered. Lowell’s object in his 
intercourse with nature was neither “immersion in nature’s spirit”, nor “en- 
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lightenment through reverie”; it was “the thoughtlessness and keen sensuous 
delight of childhood”. Whitman, though he urged the need of a “strong 
mastership of the general inferior self by the superior self’’, was romantic so 
far as he was definitely anything; his “two selves” are not the two selves of 
dualism. But Whitman’s religiousness is a vast confusion of ideas. Com- 
paring him with his predecessors one perceives a great development in the 
direction of romanticism, but at the same time a retention of really ethical 
elements. The general wholesomeness of his personality contrasts strikingly 
with what certain critics allege concerning the heart-destroying effects of the 
romantic life. John Burroughs found his balance finally in a somewhat in- 
consistent personal reconciliation of science with religion and literature. He 
is at bottom one of the saddest and most pessimistic of writers, and yet in 
harmony with the American tradition he successfully preaches a cheerful 
optimism. ,' 

It should be said that the father of this type of ethical criticism in America is 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. Whenever one encounters it in books one feels a duty 
to acknowledge one’s personal debt to that amazingly lucid treatise, The Drift 
of Romanticism. As for Professor Foerster, his intellectual vigor makes one 
feel that his ideas do not need to be sponsored by Mr. More or anyone else. 
His originality appears not only in his general thought, but in his remarkable 
ability to recreate the atmosphere of the works he criticize. 





Roman Bartnotow. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


Every poem longer than a sonnet calls for two different kinds of appreciation. 
In poetry more than in prose we look for masterly expression in ali the parts; 
but, as in prose, we must also have regard to the total effect. The impress of a 
whole poem may be great even when not one faultless or even especially happy 
passage can be cited to show that it is more than distorted, over-emphatic 
prose. This point might be fairly well illustrated by some of Browning's 
dramatic monologues, and of this same principle Mr. Edward Arlington Robin- 
son’s Roman Bartholow appears to be a conspicuous illustration. 

If one takes the poem apart and looks at the pieces, the only poetic quality 
one can discover is intellectual vigor in imaginative expression. The author’s 
characteristic intensity, his almost marvelous power of condensation, are bere. 
But the work has so many unbeautiful features that one is repelled. The 
style is as elliptical, almost, as that of Browning. While there is no muddling 
of the thought there is a real obscurity, and at times obscurity seems to be 
mistaken for a virtue. One does not know what ailed Roman Bartholow’s 
soul; one only knows that his life has been somehow blasted. One does not 
know how the mysterious stranger, Penn-Raven, healed him. One can but 


dimly conjecture why Bartholow’s wife, Gabrielle, does not love him. In 


short, one cannot wholly acquit Mr. Robinson of securing impressiveness 
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through a mystery which has no real and definite existence. In its more in- 
timate traits, the style is quite as difficult of appreciation. The phraseology is 
by turns pseudo-Shakespearian, glaringly commonplace, truly poetic, or end- 
lessly tenuous and abstract. It is pseudo-Shakespearian to refer to Scotch 
whiskey as “sweet Caledonian poison”, and such affectation is hardly to be 
endured even when the words are put into the mouth of an eccentric character. 
The other characteristics may be illustrated by a single passage: - 
“Go on”, Bartholow said, 

Not having yet possession of an impulse 

More than to listen. He had not foreseen 

A prelude in this key; and while it lasted 

He could see nothing but a shadowy curtain, 

Wheron there was a once-remembered scene 

Drawn ominously and faintly on the cloth 

Of night. A sickness of irresolution, 

Or more of hesitation, overcame him— 

Until he knew again that if he turned 

His eyes too soon, deplorable destruction 

Of one or other might attend his action; 

While if he saw too long the meaningless 

Conceit of moonlight and tranquility 

That humbled him, deplorable survival 

Might by default ensue. “Go on,” he said; 

And as he said it he could feel himself 

Inveigled nearer the abysmal verge 

Of indecision, where below him lay 

Unplumbed abasement. Though he might be mad, 

Better be mad with pride alive in him, 

He thought, than be an imbecile without it; 

Or so it was that a vindictive remnant 

Of hitherto subservient cave-man 

Persuaded or enforced him to believe. 


Thus is introduced the scene in which Bartholow attempts to strangle Penn- 
Raven for loving Gabrielle. The too-mannered style, the failure to remain 
simple and passionate for two lines together, the constant and painfully 
obvious struggle between the desire to express emotion clearly and the author’s 
kind of psychologizing that can be made poetic only by great bent towards 
effort—these traits prevent the reader from taking unalloyed enjoyment in 
any single scene of this poetic drama. One’s impression is that Mr. Robinson 
continually attempts too much. No earthly poet could accomplish all that 
he tries to do in passages like the one just quoted. “Straining for effect” is 
not a just expression by which to describe this general fault. Like Cesar, 
Mr. Robinson cannot help being ambitious. 

Yet when all has been said, one must concede that the cumulative effect of 
this poem is great. Each development of feeling or character contributes to 
the next. The poem, despite its curious artificiality, is somehow lifelike and 
real. A vigor not only intellectual but emotional pervades it. And it is not 


easy to forget. 
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Too Mucu Government; Too Mucu Taxation. By Charles Norman 
Fay. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 


A more comfortable doctrine than that of laisser faire was surely never in- 
vented, and it must be admitted that anything more disquieting to a good citi- 
zen or more irritating to a good business man than the various evils Mr.. Fay 
complains of would be hard to imagine. That a general simplification is the 
sole and sufficient remedy for all our troubles, one is not, however, quite pre- 
pared to concede. Mr. Fay wants a radical simplification; the elimination of 
numerous national, state, and municipal activities The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as well as many other boards and commissions, state and na- 
tional, he regards as futile. The efforts of the Government to regulate busi- 
ness have been, he believes, productive of nothing but evil, and he cites with 
considerable effect our experiences in the attempted control of sugar and wheat 
and our still more disastrous experiment with government control of the rail- 
roads. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act has benefi:ed no one, he thinks, except 
the lawyers. The “trusts” are in his opinion beneficial; they do not raise 
prices, and besides, to abolish national trusts would put us at the mercy of 
international trusts. Here as elsewhere the best remedy is to let things alone. 
Labor unions exist that “Gompers and Co. may deliberately work up con- 
spiracy among a few hundred or thousand men who hold strategic jobs— 
switchmen, or railway shopmen, or coal miners, for instance—to stop vital 
work all at once, everywhere, in order to ‘hold up’ the community for cash; 
and yet break no moral statute, even though ‘incidental’ violence results.” 
All the corrective that is needed is simply for the Government to keep the 
peace and to protect non-union men in their right to work. In general, the 
Government should confine itself to the simple duty of keeping the peace and 
upholding the status quo—the less government the better. 

Mr. Fay’s programme may b» briefly summed up as laisser faire, plus the 
commission form of government fox smaller cities, plus the short ballot, plus 
the sales tax. It sounds attractive, b+ it suggests an odd mingling of pro- 
gressive tendencies and reaction. Thi -rogramme is progressive just in 
those ways in which modern business rn a*s inclined to be progressive and 
conservative in just those respects in w’.ich they are disposed to be conserva- 
tive. Mr. Fay has given us in this book a good deal of well-informed and 
straightforward criticism. His proposals are persuasive, as simplicist solu- 
tions of vexed problems always are. In considerably more than half of his 
contentions the author appears to have reason unquestionably on his side. 
Certainly no one can maintain that he is “all wrong”. A somewhat desultory 
reading of economics leads one, indeed, to the belief that if the evils of laisser 
faire and the evils of too much government could be exactly compared they 
would be found to be about equal! However this may be, one finds it hard to 
believe that a revolutionary return to first principles is at all feasible or even 
desirable. Such a thing has seldom if ever occurred in the history of the world. 








